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WILL ROGERS: GOOD NEIGHBOR 
I. E. Cadenhead, Jr.* 


In his column of January 23, 1934, Will Rogers expressed 
his admiration for Secretary of State Cordell Hull and com- 
mented, ‘‘If this administration never did another thing, the 
new deal toward all our neighbors to the South has gained many 
friends for us. ....’’! Will added, however, that we should 
‘‘Give the Phillipines their freedom, and take that. godfather- 
clause out of our Cuban treaty and first thing you know we 
would be called ‘Brother’ and not ‘Big Brother’.’’ 

While it is true that Will’s objections to American inter- 
vention in Latin America were a logical part of the isolationism 
he expressed during his public career, there was something more 
involved than just the desire to keep the United States at home. 
Will was sincerely interested in the welfare of the peoples to the 
South and he was not at all certain that American policy was 
directed toward the welfare of someone other than ourselves. He 
demonstrated his own concern most dramatically in August, 
1931, when he made a flying trip to Managua, Nicaragua, to 
cheer up the victims of a major earthquake and to call attention 
to the need for aid for that nation. As an entertainer, author 
of a daily and weekly newspaper article, speaker, and often- 
quoted public figure, Will Rogers had many opportunities to 
express his interest in and concern for Latin America. A special 
sore spot with Will was American interference in Mexico, Cuba 
and Central America although he would surely have expanded 
this had the occasion demanded.? 


At times Will’s remarks were intended strictly for humor- 
ous effect as was the case in his early days with the Ziegfeld 
lolhes. During the time that the famous revolutionary and 
bandit, Pancho Villa, was being chased in northern Mexico by 
American troops Will told an audience at the Follies. ‘‘I see 
where they have captured Villa. Yes, they got him in the morn- 
ing Editions and the Afternoon ones let him get away.’’4 The 
presence of President Woodrow Wilson in the audience made 
this remark especially timely and the President’s good-natured 


* ; : A 

The author, I. E, Cadenhead, Jr., is an associate professor of history 
at the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma—Ed. 

1Will’s daily and Sunday articles appeared in a number of newspapers 
throughout the country distributed by the McNaught Syndicate. Unless 
otherwise indicated those used in this article were taken from the Tulsa 


World, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
eer 9, 1931. 
Betty Rogers, Will Rogers (New York, 1941), 287 
4 Donald Day, ed., The Autobiography of Will Rogers (Boston, 1949), 42. 
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reception of it reinforced Will’s belief that really important 
people had no objections to his ribbings. Since Will frequently 
used his better remarks over again, it is not surprising to find 
him explaining a few years later in his column that ‘‘ Villa was 
really the reason for William Randolph Hearst having an after- 
noon as well as a morning paper in each of the large cities. His 
morning editions used to always capture Villa every day, so he 
had to take on an afternoon paper to let him escape again in, 
so the morning one could get him again the next day.’” 


More often, though, Will’s attitude toward Latin America 
was summed up in the remark he made after attending some of 
the meetings of the Pan American Conference in Havana, Cuba, 
in 1928, ‘‘It sho’ takes quite a Sense of Humor for these Latin 
American people to understand us shaking hands with one hand 
and shooting at ’em with the other.’’6 


Will’s interest in Latin America began very early in his 
life. At the age of twenty-two, Will and a close friend, Dick 
Paris, left the Rogers’ ranch in Oklahoma on the first of what 
would become many trips abroad for the lariat-spinning humor- 
ist. After a long, and seemingly endless, voyage by way of New 
Orleans and London, the seasick cowboy arrived in Argentina in 
May, 1902.7 Though the land and cattle business of this South 
American country were not what Will had expected, he worked 
his way through a part of the country before finally heading for 
South Africa and the beginning of his theatrical career with a 
wild west show.’ This brief acquaintance with Argentina was 
enough to implant in Will a regard for the abilities and sensi- 
bilities of Latin Americans. While the Oklahoma cowboy’s 
earliest remarks on Argentina had to do with the gauchos’ sur- 
prising ability with the bolo, he was later to touch on far more 
serious matters affecting that nation. There were very few oc- 
casions when Will singled out Argentina as a mistreated neigh- 
bor but he did urge that American trade with Argentina be in- 
ereased and that tariff barriers to such trade be removed during 
the 1920’s.2 On another occasion he expressed the same senti- 
ment, but in a more telling and humorous fashion. He wrote, 
“‘ Argentina exports wheat, meat, and gigolos, and the United 
States puts a tariff on the wrong two.’’!” 


During a large part of Will’s career the United States was 
involved directly or indirectly in the affairs of Nicaragua and 
this offered another opportunity for humorous attacks upon 
American policy. Will not only expressed cynicism concerning 


5 August 5, 1923. 

6 January 16, 1928. 

7December 9, 1928. 

8 Betty Rogers, Will Rogers, pp. 64-66. 

9 December 9, 1928. 

10 Cedar Rapids Gazette, Iowa, August 17, 1935. 
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the official justification for American troops being present in 
Nicaragua but doubt as to the result of military action. He 
said in 1927, ‘‘War in Nicaragua is holding out pretty good. 
Our original statement ‘that it was only a few Rebels that were 
dissatisfied’ has kinder been disproved. The Rebels must have 
had a majority when they started out or else we eouldent have 
killed as many as we have.’’!! Will continued to criticize our 
presence there and when it was announced that our troops would 
stay in Nicaragua until after a presidential election was held, 
Will remarked, ‘‘We are the only Nation on Earth that ever 
began supervising anything a full YEAR before it was due to 
come off.’’!” 


Mexico was the Latin American nation that Will came to 
know best. Even before he visited the nation across the Rio 
Grande Will was aroused by the attitude of many Americans 
toward Mexico. As he expressed it, ‘‘Mexico has got her prob- 
lems and we are most of ’Em.’’!3 In the summer of 1925 Will 
used Mexico as an example of what he felt was unnecessary and 
undesirable ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’. Will pointed out that ‘‘ Amer- 
ica has a great habit of always talking about protecting Amer- 
ican interests in some foreign Country. PROTECT ’EM HERE 
AT HOME! There is more American Interests right here than 
anywhere. If an American goes to Mexico and his Horse dies, we 
send them a Note wanting American Interests preserved and the 
horse paid for.’’ Will felt further that since we did not guar- 
antee investments at home, we had no reason to make Mexico 
guarantee them. For that matter Will felt that there was no 
particular need for American investment in Mexico. He said, 
‘Our Papers are always harping on US developing Mexico. 
Suppose Mexico don’t want developing. Maybe they want it 
kept as it was years ago.’’!4 


These feelings that the cowboy humorist expressed con- 
cerning Mexico were reinforced in December, 1927, when he 
visited Mexico as the guest of Ambassador Dwight Morrow. 
Will left no doubt that he was much impressed by the worth 
of Ambassador Morrow, and it is easy to suppose that his opin- 
ions regarding Mexico in some ways reflected views he heard the 
Ambassador express. Morrow was not his only source of in- 
formation, however, because during his stay in Mexico ‘‘Don 
Guillermo Rodriguez’’ met many of the leading figures of the 
country and learned much from them. Will came into close 
contact with President Plutarco Elias Calles on board a presi- 
dential train touring northern Mexico, and this experience plus 
other observations caused Will to praise Calles highly. ‘‘Calles,”’ 


11 November 20, 1927. 


12 March 9, 1928. See also Ja 5 2 
13 November 6, 1927. ae age 
14 June 28, 1925. 
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Will was later to say, ‘‘is the strongest and most dominating 
character in either North or South Ameriea.’’! 


Former president Alvaro Obregon also made a hit with his 
American visitor. Though Calles, a president, received most of 
the accolades, Will paid Obregon the supreme compliment of 
the humorist when he praised the Mexican’s sense of humor. 
““He’s the fellow that the Sculptress wanted to make a bust of 
after he had lost him arm,’’ Will wrote, ‘‘and he said ‘No, they 
were lable to take him for Venus De Milo’.!® Will also credited 
Obregon with the following remark on the unsuccessful assassina- 
tion attempt that had led to a lengthy and expensive period of 
hospitalization: ‘‘I can’t afford to be missed again; it’s lots 
cheaper to get hit!’’!” 


Though willing to see Mexico’s side of most questions Will 
was not blind to the existence of problems. While assuring 
the American public that Calles and Obregon were not: bandits, 
he admitted that religion was still a problem in Mexico. Both 
Mexican leaders, Will said, would like to settle the church strike 
then going on, but so far had been unable to. With a presi- 
dential election approaching in the United States, Will injected 
the thought that Al Smith as a Catholic could help in settling 
the church problem in Mexico.!8 The ever-present problem of 
militarism in Mexico did not escape the humorist’s attention 
either, and he made use of this frailty in Mexican polities in 
another of his articles. When politely chastised for being late 
for dinner while traveling aboard the presidential train, Will 
replied, ‘‘ Well, I just want to tell the President that I’m sorry. 
I was up in the front cars with some of the Soldiers. I have 
only been in Mexico one week, but you tell him I’ve learned 
that It’s better to stand in with the Army of Mexico than the 
President.’’ Calles was very graciously given the last word 
though and was reported by Will to have replied, ‘‘You tell 
Mr. Rogers that that was very smart of him to find that out, 
but that I found it out years before he did—that’s why I am 
President.’’!% 


Several months after his trip to Mexico Will reported a 
summary of his observations in the The Saturday Evening Post 
in a series of articles entitled ‘‘More Letters From a Self-Made 
Diplomat,’’ a continuation of an earlier series addressed to 
President Calvin Coolidge based on a trip to Europe. By this 
time Will had had a chance to get his thoughts better organized 


15 December 20, 1931. 

16 Will Rogers, “More Letters From a Self-Made Diplomat,’ The 
Saturday Evening Post, May 19, 1928. Acknowledgement is made to the 
Curtis Puplishing Company for permission to quote from this series. 

17 July 19, 1928. 

18 January 15, 1928. 

19 The Saturday Evening Post, May 19, 1928. 
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and also, without the space limitations of his daily article, to 
spell out in more detail his opinions. He was still impressed 
with the apparent change in our dealings with Mexico under 
Morrow’s direction because, as he put it, “‘Up to now our 
calling card to Mexico or Central America had been a eunboat 
or a bunch of violets delivered by the Marines. We could 
never understand why Mexico wasent just crazy about us; for 
we had always had their good-will, and oil and coffee and 
minerals, at heart.’? Not only had Mexico objected to this 
attitude by the United States but,—it was added: 


They got impudent and passed laws about what they could do 
with their own lands and their own Natural Resources, and here they 
wasent asking us anything about ’em. Well, that was a fine come-off! 
What right did they have to pass a law telling us what we was to 
do with their resources in their country? An the funny part was the 
Rascals got away with it! 


These actions in Mexico, Will observed, had led a lot of 
Americans to want to go in and take the country over. ‘‘ Where 
did this Country down here, with no great chains of Commercial 
Clubs and Chambers of Commerce and Junior and Sophomore 
and Freshman Chambers of Commerce, and Rotarys and 
Kiwanis and Lions and Tigers Clubs and no golf pants, and no 
advertizing Radio programs—where did a nation like that come 
in to have Oil anyhow?’’ This was the way Will had the in- 
terventionists thinking. Someone, though, had been responsible 
for wiser action, Will now knew, though he was not quite 
ready to give President Coolidge credit for the change. Still 
he felt that he had to report a great improvement in relations 
between the two countries.”° 


Will’s interest in Mexico continued as the months passed 
and he still had the ability to find just as much that needed 
correcting at home as abroad. When Calles announced that he 
was stepping down from the leadership of Mexico, Will wrote, 
‘‘Now wouldent it be great if Mexico was to start electing her 
Presidents by the Ballot instead of by Bullet! And us try 
electing a few by Ballot instead of by Bullion !’’21 


There was still much to be hoped for with regard to Inter- 
American relations from Will’s point of view. He attended the 
Pan-American Conference in January, 1928, and commented, 
‘What a beautiful sight as the Texas steamed into this flag 
and crowd draped city on a beautiful Sunday afternoon. It 
made you proud and showed what a friend we could be to the 
world if ‘we would only let them all alone and let them run 
their various countries the way they think best.’’22 His appre- 
hensions concerning the future were pretty well summed up the 

20 Ibid., May 12, 1928. 


21 September 3, 1928. 
22 January 16, 1928. 
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following day when he reported President Coolidge’s speech to 
the conference. ‘‘He didn’t say that we would do anything for 
these countries, but, on the other hand, he didn’t say that we 
would do anything against them. So it was what you might 
eall a conservative speech.’’*8 


The advent of the Hull-Roosevelt ‘‘Good Neighbor policy’’ 
was a big step in the right direction to one of Will’s isolationist 
train of thought in the early 1950’s. He happily reported on 
May 31, 1934, that President Roosevelt was giving Cuba a new 
treaty with the ‘‘godfather’’ clause being taken out. ‘The same 
day he was able to report that the Interior Department was 
taking over the job of ‘‘wet nursing Porta Rica’’ from the 
army, while the Phillipines were ‘‘rehearsing for peace.’’ Will 
commented that it would not be long ‘“‘till our army will all 
be visiting America at one time.’’ ‘‘That’s the dope,’’ he said, 
“‘eet em all home, add to their number, add to their training, 
then just sit tight with a geat feeling of security, and just read 
about foreign wars that’s the best thing in the world to do with 
them.’’ 


Will’s isolationism was to be put to a severe test in the 
months just preceding his death in August, 1935, but, like most 
Americans, he was far more concerned with events developing 
in Asia and Europe than he was with the fate of a good neighbor 
policy. Whether his mid-western brand of isolationism or his 
mstinctive humanitarianism would have prevailed in the years 
that followed must remain a subject for pure conjecture. 


23 January 17, 1928. 
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MARIA TALLCHIEF, IN HISTORY: OKLAHOMA’S 
OWN BALLERINA 


By Frank F. Finney, Sr. 


Indian history is inseparably woven in the fabric of the 
State of Oklahoma and many of its citizens with Indian blood 
have contributed much to its distinction and repute. In naming 
a few of these who achieved fame and acclaim in different ways 
we think of Will Rogers, General Clarence Tinker and Jim 
Thorpe of former days and in the scene of today, Maria Tall- 
chief, whose talents have brought her recognition as one of the all 
time great ballerinas. 


Maria, like many other native Oklahomans, is removed only 
a few generations from her full blood ancestors who hunted 
buffalo on the Oklahoma plains and lived in skin covered 
lodges. The name of her family was acquired from her great- 
erandmother’s brother, a leading man among the Osages, Tall 
Chief. After Tall Chief’s sister’s second husband died, he 
took her sons, Maria’s grandfather, Alex, Sr., and two of Alex’s 
half brothers, Eves and Henry to rear under the name of Tall 
Chief. 


In those days the Osages gathered in villages and lived in 
lodges. Tall Chief and his band lived in a camp near the 
confluence of Gray Horse Creek with the Arkansas River. This 
village was in the southwestern part of the Osage reservation 
and the Indians had to travel about twenty five miles to the 
agency for their supplies. They became tired of this and asked 
the agent for a store to be established nearer to them. 


One day in the 1884, three white men! called on Tall Chief 
at his camp where they knew was a good spring of water, 
looking for a location for their store. Tall Chief said to them, 
“This spring is claimed by all of the Osages. I will show 
you where you may build your store.’? Going with them several 
miles to a point up the stream the chief said, ‘‘Here is the 
place ; no one claims it.’’ There on the banks of Gray Horse 
Creek, they found near the riffles where the agency trail erossed 
the creek, another spring of living water running from the 
rocks. The store was built on level ground several hundred fect 
from the creek. This was Gray Horse Trading Post. 


1 James E. Finney, Thomas M. Finney, Charles Schiffbauer- 
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The John Florer and L. A. Wismeyer stores? which were 
built at the Gray Horse Trading Post were the only ones in the 
western part of the reservation for a number of years supplying 
the Tall Chief band and other Indians with their goods. In 1902 
the Santa Fe built its railroad through the reservation and Mr. 
Wismeyer founded the town of Fairfax on Salt creek at a 
location about three miles from Gray Horse on the railroad. 
He moved his store building in sections by teams to the new 
town where most of the inhabitants of Gray Horse moved. It 
was at Fairfax that Maria Tallchief and her younger sister 
Marjorie? were born. 


Their father, Alex Tallchief, Jr., who died last year was 
virtually a full blood Osage Indian of Yeths degree. From 
their grandmother the girls acquired their relationship with 
the prominent Bigheart family. James Bigheart, was a noted 
leader of the tribe and one time principal chief of the Osage 
Nation. The mother of the girls who resides at Fairfax is of 
Scottish-Irish descent. 


Mrs. Milton Sabin who lives in Oklahoma City, fortunately 
for Maria’s future career, was conducting dancing classes at 
Pawhuska, Hominy and at several schools on the reservation. 
Mrs. Sabin had received her training as a dancing teacher in 
Boston and it seems unusual that services of one of her capa- 
bility in teaching the highly polished and difficult ballet could 
be found in the Indian country where she came and where the 
native form of dancing among the Indians and ‘‘square’’ dane- 
ing among the white people prevailed. 


Mrs. Sabin says: 


I began giving lessons to Maria when she was three and a half 
years of age. All Indians have a natural grace of motion which Maria 
and Marjorie possessed, but regardless how much talent any one has, 
it has to be developed properly and requires much work and practice 
by the pupil. No one else but myself gave any lessons to Maria before 
the Tallchief family left for California when she was nine years old 
to further the careers of the girls. Much credit must be given to their 
mother who saw that her daughters unremittingly applied themselves. 
Maria also had great musical ability. At four she could play as many 
as fifty pieces on the piano and it was a question even after they were 
in California whether she would make her career as a musician or a 
dancer. It was not until she was given an opportunity in Los Angeles 
to play the piano in the first half and dance in the second half in a 
try-out performance that it was decided that she should curtail her 
efforts in music and concentrate on the dance. 


2The first trading business at Gray Horse was established by J. E. 
Finney and Chas. Schiffbauer. John N. Florer soon tock over the business. 
L. A. Wismeyer a little later also established a licensed Indian trading 
business there. T. M. Finney was at that time conducting an Indian trading 
business at the Kaw agency. 

3 Mrs. George Skibine, formerly Majorie Tallchief, 60 rue des Fontenelles 
Seures, France. She now dances with the Paris Opera Ballet. 
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While Maria devoted much time to the study of dancing 
under competent instructors, she also managed to attend and 
graduate from the Beverly Hills high school. After her debut 
at the age of seventeen in a Hollywood Bowl performance, she 
went to New York City where her extraordinary talent was rec- 
ognized and she was engaged by the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
Company. She appeared first in Canada and then in Paris 
where she was the first American to dance in the Opera. After 
five years of sensational success in Europe, Maria returned 
to the United States and caused critics to ‘‘gasp at the seeming 
impossibility of her techniques’’ displayed in the ballet. Since 
her early triumphs, she has continued to embellish her career as 
a foremost ballerina by performances with the New York City 
Ballet Company in America and by frequent appearances 
Europe. She is now the wife of Henry D. Paschen, Jr., a 
construction executive of Chicago and the mother of a year old 
daughter, Elise. After a maternity leave she is again appearing 
with the New York City Company. 


In the summer of 1953, Maria came for a brief visit to her 
home town of Fairfax in the land of her forefathers who 
frequently held their dances to the beat of the drums. These 
native Indian dances were a far ery from the lyical flowing and 
beautiful ballet performed by Maria with music from some 
great orchestra, but all Indians loved to dance and it is not 
hard to believe that her heredity had some part in her own love 
and aptitude for the more elegant form of the art. 


June 29, 1953, was designated by the Oklahoma State 
Senate as ‘‘Maria Tallchief Day’’ and the streets of Fairfax 
were bedecked with banners for a full day celebration. Friends 
and kin came from miles around and State and Osage Tribe 
officials were at hand to do her honor. The Governor made her 
an honorary Colonel on his staff and Principal Chief Paul 
Pitts of the Osages in a ceremony at the Tallchief theater 
placed on her a headdress and pronounced her an Osage Princess. 


Applause from enthusiastic audiences attending her per- 
formances on her tours was gratefully received by Maria Tall- 
chief but upon her own assertion, none of these ovations was as 
heart warming or gave her as much satisfaction as the weleome 
given her by the people of her own State of Oklahoma.4 


The durability of the esteem and admiration held for Maria 
Tallchief was shown on her return to the state in February of 
the current year (1960) to fill an engagement with the Okla- 
homa City Symphony at the City Auditorium. During the 


4The front cover of Newsweek for October 11 1954, i 1 i 
a_fine close-up photo of Maria Tallchief, and a story adc erent 
‘Talented Tall Chief: We find Our Own Ballerina.” 
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evening preceeding the Sunday afternoon concert, Maria with 
some of her family attended a ceremony in which a bronze 
figure, nearly five feet in height, was unveiled at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Guy James. The statue, modeled by the 
sculptor, Keating Donahoe, portrays her in a graceful pose 
as the ‘‘Swan Queen’’ of the Swan Opera Ballet. A second 
bronze from the original model was given her from a civic 
group in the name of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
and this her friends throughout the state applaud as a pleas- 
ing and lasting tribute to the native girl who with the charm 
and perfection of her art has added luster to the name of 
Oklahoma. 
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JOE KAGEY: INDIAN EDUCATOR 
By A. M. Gibson 


The education of the American Indian has been a continuing 
concern throughout the history of Anglo-Indian relations. Both 
the United States Government and various missionary church 
groups have sought to hasten acculturation of the American 
Indian by establishing schools among the nations and tribes. 
Since Oklahoma has at least one-third of all the Indians in 
the United States, a high percentage of these schools has been 
situated in this state. At the turn of the century there were 
twenty-five schools for the Indian in operation in Oklahoma, 
operated as day as well as boarding schools, and supported by 
church groups and the government, at times jointly.! 


This would be the highwater mark for the number of 
schools in operation and the number of Indian families served. 
After 1910, the United States Government began to take over 
the complete operation of many of these schools. Thereupon, 
claiming the need for economy, the government has closed 
Indian schools here and there until only seven remain in 
operation in the state today. One of these extant schools is 
the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, Oklahoma. 


Established in 1869 by the Society of Friends as a mission- 
ary venture among the Wyandottes, Senecas, and Shawnees, 
this institution is a monument to Quaker ingenuity, thrift, and 
dedication to high purpose.? In spite of ever-recurring hard- 
ships and what seemed to be insurmountable problems, the 
missionaries of this brotherhood persevered, and finally succeed- 
ed in carving a center of learning from the rock-bound hills and 
forests of Lost Creek Valley. Acclaimed by many early-day 
visitors as ‘‘The Marvel of the West,’’ Seneca Indian School 
supplied a course of study based on the objective of educating 
the heart, head, and hand of Wyandotte, Seneca, and Shawnee 
youths. The successful record of its graduates in business, 
professions, the arts, skilled trades, and farming reflect well 
on the goal of the school’s founders. As was the case with 
other Indian schools, the United States Government took over 
more and more of the operation of Seneca Indian School until 
by 1900, except for a few special gifts in books or clothing 
supphed by the Society of Friends, Seneca Indian School was 


1A common relationship was for the government to pay the teacher’s 


salaries, the church missionary group taking care of the other operating 
expenses. At times tribal funds were used to support these schools too. 
2For a history of Seneca School before 1900, see A. M. Gibson, 


“Wyandotte Mission: the Early Years,” Chronicle Oklah j 
ice icles of ahoma, XXXVI (July, 
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entirely under the direction of the government. All too often, 
government operation of Indian schools has meant impersonal 
administration, sacrificial efficiency, and even disinterestedness. 


Seneca Indian School presents an exception to this general 
rule, largely through the long administration of the Dean of 
modern Indian educators, the late Joe N. Kagey, a Virginian, 
who served the cause of Indian education in Oklahoma for nearly 
fifty years. Joe Kagey joined a massive migration into Okla- 
homa, a human movement that got under way during ihe 
land rush days, and came from the North and South, the 
East and West. By 1913, when Kagey left Virginia for the 
West, people were still coming in large numbers, largely because 
of the abundant opportunities the new state offered. Most of 
these people came to serve their own interests. <A few, typified 
by Joe Kagey, came to serve others. 


Born in Rockingham County, Virginia, in 1890, Kagey 
graduated from Bridgewater College in 1912. After a brief 
stint at teaching in local public schools, he journeyed West, 
making a stop at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. There he met a 
fellow Virginian, Cyrus Beery, who was in the East recruiting 
teachers for the Indian tribes of Oklahoma. Beery, with a 
lifetime of teaching in the Choctaw Nation, was too old to re- 
turn, and during his conference with young Kagey, encouraged 
him to come to the Choctaw country. Enthused by Beery’s re- 
ports of the opportunities in the new country, and carrying 
letters of recommendation from the venerable missionary, Kagey 
journeyed to Muskogee, Oklahoma, in those early days of state- 
hood, still the Union Agency or administrative center for the 
Five Civilized Tribes.? 


At Muskogee, Kagey received his first assignment in 
Indian education. Goodland School and Orphanage, in the old 
Choctaw Nation near Hugo, needed a teacher and counselor for 
boys. While Goodland was a Presbyterian Mission Board oper- 
ation, the school was on a government contract by which the 
Indian Service paid the teachers’ salaries. 


Goodland School, rich in tradition and replete with big 
names in Choctaw Nation spiritual and intellectual history— 
Cyrus Kingsbury, Cyrus Byington, and Alfred Wright—was 
first established as an Indian mission in 1848 by Cyrus Kings- 
bury and the Presbyterian Board of Missions. Called ‘‘Yakni 
Ackukma”’ by the Choctaws, and meaning ‘‘Goodland’’ because 
of its numerous springs, abundant timber, and fertile soil in 
the area, Byington’s mission was converted into a school and or- 
phanage for Choctaw children in 1850 by Reverend and Mrs. 


3 Much of the material used in this biography is based on notes made 
from interviews with the late Joe Kagey during the summer of 1958, aud 
with Mrs. Joe Kagey in September, 1959. 
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Oliver Porter Stark. Goodland School was slightly over sixty 
years old when Joe Kagey came to the campus, and just as 
Stark and other Indian educators left a part of themselves at 
Goodland through devoted service and enthusiastic leadership, 
so did Kagey. 


While Kagey’s college training was in the field of Fine 
Arts—painting and music, he early showed very practical 
traits necessary for a frontier situation. His prompt attention 
to a run-down school farm increased food production, and did 
much to improve the diet of the children at Goodland. Winter 
storage of potatoes, yams, and other farm products, plus better 
preservation of meat, insured a balanced ration for each student 
the year round. 


Quite soon after his arrival at Goodland, Kagey, displayed 
his interest in vocational education for Indian youth, an ob- 
jective often discussed, but seldom applied in the Indian 
Service.. Early experiments tried, and lessons learned at 
Goodland, he later applied with success at other Indian schools 
in Oklahoma. As a teacher at Goodland, Kagey imparted, besides 
the fundamentals of learning, some of his specialty—the Fine 
Arts, and developed among the Choctaw children a deeper 
sense of the beautiful. So effective was his teaching and over- 
sight of student activities, and keen his interest shown in the 
welfare of Choctaw children at Goodland, that in a short while 
Kagey was promoted to the position of Assistant Principal. 


While Kagey’s first assignment at the Goodland School 
ended in 1917, his service there left an indelible print on the 
school offerings as well as its operation. His boundless energy 
showed up in the enthusiasm of faculty and students at the 
school, a richer curriculum, better food production on the school 
farms, and full harvest bins and larders for winter’s use. 


In 1917, Kagey was transferred to Jones Academy, also in 
the Choctaw Country, near Hartshorne. He brought with him 
his skill in organizing courses, stimulating student enthusiasm, 
and more efficient use of school shops and farms through 
vocational education. Kagey’s program at Jones Academy for 
Choctaw boys hardly got off the ground when the United 
States entered World War I. Kagey entered the Armed Forces 
in 1917, and served for over a year with the Army. Upon his 
discharge Kagey returned to Jones Academy, where he served 
the cause of Indian education until 1927, and his service record 
shows that Kagey played a leading role in providing expansion 
of the physical plant with more adequate classroom and dorm- 
itory space, a more diversified curriculum, and extension of the 
school farm so as to assure a.more stable food supply. 


For many years the Indian Office allowed only twenty 
cents or less per day to feed each student enrolled. This token 
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allowance not only had to pay for flour, sugar, salt, cornmeal, 
and other staples, but also it was extended to cover the cost 
of transportation of staples ‘from the supplier to the campus, as 
well as the expense of cooks and other kitchen help in preparing 
food so purchased. Kagey’s plan of developing a program of 
food production on the school farms, coupled with the raising 
of poultry, hogs, and cattle, assured a better diet with milk, 
meat, and vegetables. Also, the students received valuable 
vocational training in farming, animal husbandry, and poultry 
care. 


Following Kagey’s return to Jones Academy from the 
service, besides active oversight of a shop and farm vocational 
program, he taught the eighth and ninth grades, and served 
as Principal. Shortly before his departure from Jones Academy, 
Kagey was raised to the position of academy Superintendent. 


In 1927, Kagey returned to Goodland School. This institu- 
tion had languished during his absence. Most of all, Goodland 
needed the enthusiasm, driving energy, and forceful leadership 
such as Kagey had supplied during his earlier stint at the 
school. The school records show an increased enrollment, more 
effective support of the school, and expansion of physical plant 
during the year of Joe Kagey’s return. 


With Goodland in a good state of recovery, Kagey left the 
Choctaw country in 1928 for an assignment at Seneca Indian 
School near Wyandotte, Oklahoma. Just previous to Joe 
Kagey’s arrival at Seneca Indian School, the Indian Office had 
set a new policy for this institution. Until 1828, the school had 
largely been operated for the benefit of the Wyandot, Seneca, 
and Shawnee tribes, with a few Peoria, Quapaw, and Modoe 
children of the neighboring area included in the annual en- 
rollment. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs adopted the policy at this 
time of forcing local Indian children to attend the public 
schools of Ottawa County, and took steps to close the Seneca 
Indian School. Mr. O. K. Chandler, a Cherokee Indian, and 
Superintendent of the Quapaw Agency, a juristiction which 
included the Seneca Indian School, worked diligently to keep 
the school open. His campaign to preserve historic Seneca 
Indian School included a request that the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs make an investigation to determine the future service 
the school could serve in Indian education. 


Officials of the Indian Service carried out Chandler’s 
recommendation, and following an investigation, it was decided 
to keep the school open, but change its policy of admittance: 
First, open it to children of all tribes in the United States; 
and Second, establish it as an ‘‘institutional case’’ type of 
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school (i.e., children admitted must be hardship cases, coming 
from broken homes, orphans, or related causes). This new 
enrollment policy produced marked ¢hanges in the makeup of the 
student body early in Kagey’s administration of the Seneca 
Indian School. Whereas before it had consisted largely of 
Senecas, Shawnees, and Wyandots, with a few Quapaws, Peorias, 
and Modoes, the new policy produced a much more diversified 
group of learners as is indicated by a report for the year 1933 :4 
Cherokees 163; Senecas 28; Quapaws 5; Ottawas 3; Shawnees 
28; Seneca-Shawnee 8; Cherokee-Delaware 2; Cayuga. 2; 
Wyandot 3; Modoe 1, Shawnee-Delaware 3; Wyandot-Sioux 1; 
Creek 5; Peoria 3; Arapaho 3. 


The entrance requirements of the new admittance policy 
for Seneca Indian School included that each applicant must 
be at least one-quarter Indian. In the year 1952, when there 
were 273 Indian children enrolled, with an age range for grades 
one through nine of six to twenty, the degree of Indian blood 
was:> Full-blood, 75; Three-quarter, 73, One-half, 57; One- 
quarter, 68. 


For the same period, to illustrate the diversity of tribes 
served, the institutional reports show :* Cherokee, 173; Creek, 33; 
Creek-Seminole, 10; Seneca, 12; Chickasaw, 1; Sac-Fox, 1; 
Osage, 5; Cherokee-Osage, 5; Cherokee-Shawnee, 6; Otoe-Creek, 
1; Otoe-Cherokee, 1; Choctaw, 4; Choctaw-Cherokee, 2; Choctaw- 
Chickashaw, 1. 


Intervening reports reveal that the Seneca Indian School 
has also educated children of the various Sioux tribes, as well 
as Kickapoo, Potawatomi, Kiowa, Pawnee, and Comanche. 


Joe Kagey served at the Seneca Indian School as Principal 
from 1928 until his retirement in 1956. Working at his side 
throughout this period, and equally dedicated to the cause 
of educating the youth of the Indian Nations was Mrs. Joe 
Kagey. Born near Tuskahoma, and for years a teacher at 
Tuskahoma, Sequoyah, and Jones Academy, Mrs. Kagey, the 
former Miss Aline Holman, and Mr. Kagey were married in 
1921. Joining the faculty at Seneca Indian School in 1928, 
Mrs. Kagey taught music, dramatics, and physical education. 


Kach year of the Kagey administration at Seneca Indian 
School saw some Improvement in curriculum or expansion of 
the physical plant. Old structures, some of them dating from 
1882, were remodeled and made serviceable again. A new 

4“ i ” ° 
Wee ies School,” The Oklahoma Indian School Magazine, 


5 Manuscript report cf Attendance for the Year Beeinni 
0 e > Ye ginning September 4, 
1951, and Ending May 21. 1952. Kagey Collection, Division of Manu- 
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bakery and laundry were erected, and Indian Office inspectors 
rated these as the best to be found in the Indian Service. In 
the 1930’s, a new dormitory for girls and a boys’ dormitory, each 
constructed of brick, were completed. For safety, due to dis- 
tance from larger towns, a volunteer fire department was organ- 
ized on the campus, and a new fire truck purchased. Gradually 
mechanics, carpentry, and farm equipment shops were built, 
“‘most of the manpower provided by the 267 students enrolled.’” 


Under Kagey’s directorship, the school budget was nearly 
doubled in less than twenty years, ranging up to a high of 
$125,000 in 1949.8 This enabled him to increase the staff, 
diversify the academic and vocational offerings, and develop a 
remarkable student activity program. It is significant that 
Kagey was friendly to new ideas in education, and was not 
hesitant in adopting the latest advancements in teaching and 
administration, if such changes increased the effectiveness of 
Seneca Indian School as a center of learning and training. 


The school staff, which included a fireman, farmer, dairy- 
man, girls’ advisor, matrons and dorm attendants, was increased 
from eighteen to twenty-seven. The instructional program 
was improved by an increase in the faculty. When Kagey 
arrived on the campus, the Seneca Indian School teaching staff 
consisted of six. Within two years, Kagey’s faculty numbered 
ten. 


The curriculum at the Seneca Indian School was coordinated 
with course offerings prescribed by the State Department of 
Education and local public schools, and the faculty met regular 
State certification requirements. All nine grades at Seneca 
Indian School received accreditation by the State Department of 
Education and North Central Association during Kagey’s ad- 
ministration. A library had been started before 1928. It under- 
went considerable change following Kagey’s appointment, in 
that he started a program of regular growth whereby at least 
200 books were added each year. 


Principal Kagey organized the school schedule on a three- 
quarter day system whereby the students attended academic 
classes one day, then for the next half-day participated in 
vocational exercises. The boys worked in the school carpentry 
and machine shops, and were instructed in animal husbandry, 
modern farm management, and maintenance. Girls were taught 
cooking, sewing, home management, and grooming. 


Besides regular study hall each evening, the students 
participated in literary and debating societies. Wits were 
‘sharpened by periodic contests in spelling and ciphering bees. 


7 Miami Daily News Record, November 13, 1949. 
8 [bid. 
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A rhythm band was organized for the primary grades, a har- 
monica band for the upper grades, and a music appreciation 
class was held for all. These and similar programs were 1In- 
stalled by Kagey to make the learning process more provocative. 
With all these inducements toward learning supplied by the 
Kagey administration, the rate of continued study for graduates 
of Seneca Indian School was good. Many subsequently enrolled 
at Chiloceo, Haskell, and Carlyle, as well as the public high 
schools and colleges. 


Besides a first rate academic program, Seneca Indian 
School also developed an extensive extra-curricular series too. 
Active Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops were organized at the 
school in 1929. Two years later, a student council was initiated 
on the campus, charged with the responsibility of supervising 
student affairs. 


In as much as many of the students at Seneca Indian School 
returned to a farming environment, Kagey undertook an ex- 
tensive 4-H program for the school. With the deep interest 
and encouragement of Mr. H. A. Andrews, long time Super- 
intendent of the Quapaw Agency at Miami, a dairy herd of 
forty purebred Holsteins was purchased, along with a new 
dairy barn and milking machine. Valuable training was pro- 
vided the student body in animal husbandry, and too, the 
herd supphed enough milk for a quart per day per pupil, as 
well as the cooking needs in the school cafeteria. A number 
of calves were fattened each year and slaughtered for beef. 
Herds of registered Hampshire hogs, flocks of leghorn chickens, 
and white Holland turkeys were developed too, furnishing meat, 
eggs, and valuable experience for the student body.9 


It became traditional during the Kagey administration 
for Seneca School students to place high and win prizes at the 
Ottawa County Fair, and Chilocco Achievement Day contests 
in home economics, animal and poultry divisions, and farm 
machinery maintenance and operation. 


In atheletic competition, Seneca School students excelled 
too. For many years, the Seneca boxing team ranked with the 
State’s best, placing high or winning most local and regional 
tournaments. The school was involved in an interscholastic 
athletic program too, which included football, basketball, base- 
ball, tennis, and track. Seneca School teams played senior 
high schools and held their own although the institution was 
rated as a junior high with its nine grades. The highlight of 
the athletic year was the Athletic Field Meet, held on the 
campus each year, and included all sorts of sports competition. 


9 “Seneca Indian School,” loc. cit., 23-24. 
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Seneca Indian School has a deep spiritual tradition. The 
institution’s religious ties were not neglected during Kagey’s 
administration. Through the years, the children continued to 
attend religious services at the Quaker Mission in Wyandotte on 
Sunday morning. Also, the resident pastor from Wyandotte 
came onto the campus each Wednesday and Sunday evening to 
conduct special services for the student body in the school gym. 


Involved in such an extensive program of administration, 
Joe Kagey had little time to indulge his special gifts of painting 
and music in a formal way through teaching. His deep sense 
of the beautiful was not completely neglected, however, for with 
Mrs. Kagey, herself keenly aesthetic, he planned and constructed 
a spacious, native-stone home on a hill overlooking the school 
campus. Into its large rooms the Kageys placed, in a most taste- 
ful fashion, antiques they had spent a lifetime in collecting. Hle- 
gant china and mahogany sideboards transport one into the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 


The Kageys retired from the Indian Service in late 1956. 
Mr. Kagey was awarded the Department of the Interior Meri- 
torious Service Award; Mrs. Kagey the Commendable Service 
Award.!® Less than three years later, on March 16, 1959, Joe 
Kagey passed away. The product of his nearly fifty years of 
service on behalf of the American Indian is epitomized in the 
funeral oration of Dr. Harry Curtis :4 


“‘Joe Kagey was revered by hundreds of Indians for the 
paternal interest he took in their affairs while they were students 
at Seneca School .... and after they left the school. Many, who 
entered the school as orphans, came to regard the principal as 
their foster father.’’ 


10 Seneca News Dispatch, May 16, 1957. 

11 Manuscript of the Joe Kagey Funeral Oration by Dr. Harry Curtis, 
Miami, Oklahoma, March 19, 1959. Kagey Collection, Division of Manu- 
scripts, University of Oklahoma Library. 
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MEMOIRS OF A PIONEER TEACHER 
By Harriet Patrick Gilstrap 


FOREWORD 


These memoirs are contributed to The Chronicles by Harriet 
Patrick Gilstrap who at the age of ninety years speaks in a special note 
of her pleasure in recalling her life in Oklahoma territorial days. She 
is the daughter of the late Samuel Lee Patrick who was appointed 
U. S. Indian Agent by President Benjamin Harrison in 1889, to serve 
at the old Sac and Fow Agency in what is now Lincoln County. She 
was a teacher in the Indian schools for a number of years, and made 
the run on horseback for a homestead claim when the Sac and For 
country was opened to white settlement in 1891. Mrs. Gilstrap has 
written her Memoirs at the request of her friends in Delta Kappa 
Gamma, National Society of Women Teachers, in which members of 
a committee (among them Mrs. Lavinia P. Dennis who specially spon- 
sored the writing) have promoted the history of pioneer teachers in 
this country. Appreciation and thanks are expressed by Mrs. Gilstrap 
for the help in taking dictation and typing the first draft of her 
manuscript given by Mrs. Alma Wallace who served many years in the 
office of her husband, the late Major Harry Gilstrap of Oklahoma City. 


—The Editor 
Tue MErmorrs 


I was born February 1, 1870, on a farm near Centropolis 
in Franklin County, Kansas. We moved to Ottawa when I was 
three years old. When we moved to town, my brother and I were 
left with a neighbor over night. When he and I were taken to 
our new home, the weather was cold and we were covered with 
buffalo robes during the drive. I do not remember much about 
the house except that it was on the west side of town. One time 
I ran away to visit a little girl. I graduated from high school in 
1888, and attended Ottawa Baptist University for a year. In 
April, 1888, the Oklahoma country was opened for settlement, 
and Father and Mother moved down here in June. I was sent to 
Illinois to stay with my three maiden aunts, Father’s sisters. 


In September, my parents came for me, and we came to 
Oklahoma City. We stopped at a hotel where the board walls 
of the bed-room had such large cracks that we had to put out 
the lights before we could prepare for bed. It took three or four 
days in Oklahoma City to buy supplies for the Agency which was 
located east about seventy-five miles on the Sac and Fox Indian 
Reservation. My brother who had been working in a bank in 
Ottawa, Kansas, came in one night very proudly wearing cow- 
boy boots and carrying a gun. I jumped up in surprise and more 


than half in fear, screaming, ‘‘You are not my brother! You 
are not my brother!’’ 
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We left Oklahoma City about four o’clock one afternoon 
and drove east on the way to the Agency, Mr. and Mrs. Graff and 
Birdie, their fourteen year old daughter, accompanying us: 
At “Choctaw City,’’ we stayed with a man and his wife who 
were building a house yet unfinished with a part of the floor 
laid in only two rooms. The next day we drove all day in the 
rain and reached Wellston. The men slept on the counters in 
the store owned by Mr. De Weese, and the women stayed in the 
house, sleeping three in a bed. The baby cried all night for cus- 
tard pie and milk. The next day we reached the Agency late in 
the afternoon.! For three months, I saw no other white girl 
except Birdie Graff. 


I soon went to work in the post office located in the store 
owned by Chief Keokuk of the Sac and Fox tribe. I handed out 
and dispatched the mail as it arrived from Sapulpa one day and 
returned the next, weather permitting. One day a bunch of ban- 
dits, known as the Dalton Brothers, came in from the Turkey 
Track Ranch. They were nice and polite, and I enjoyed match- 
ing pennies with them. 


After a time, I went to teach in the Shawnee School that had 
been im operation for many years as a government boarding 
school.* There was one building, the school room, dining room, 


1The site oi the old Sac and Fox Agency is about five miles south of 
Stroud, Oklahoma. The Agency comprised 1,500,000 acres in four reserya- 
tions, on which five tribes were located: Sac and Fox, Iowa, Kickapco, 
Shawnee and Potawatomi (Report signed by Samuel L. Patrick in Oklahoma, 
Sept. 9, 1890). 

Samuel Lee Patrick was born in Massachusetts, August 10, 1833. He 
died at the age of ninety in Washington, D. C., and was buried at Chandier, 
Oklahoma. When he was four years cld, he went with his parents to Ogle 
County, Illinois. He attended school at Mt. Morris, Illinois and at Beloit 
Seminary at Beloit, Wisconsin. He sailed from New York for San Francisce: 
in 1852, and remained in California four years, gold mining. He enlisted 
in the 34th Illinois Infantry at the outbreak of the Civil War, and advanced 
to the rank of captain and was discharged in 1864 because of gun shot wounds. 
He fought in the Battle of Lookout Mountain and cther noted battles. He 
was shot in the throat at the Battle of Shiloh, and lay all night in the water, 
his boots filled with water and blood. He was very ill, his weight fell to 
ninety pounds, and an abscess formed on his back before he was sent home. 
After the war, he went into the merchantile business in Illinois, and married 
Mary Farron at Elgin, in 1867. The young couple moved within a year 
to a farm in Kansas, and then later settled at Ottawa where he afterward 
served twelve years as Clerk of the District Court, before he was appointed 
as the Sac and Fox Agent in the Indian Territory. At different times, 
he had lived on the old Sac and Fox Reservation in Illincis and, also, on 
the Sac and Fox Reservation in Kansas. Some of the battles in the war 
against Chief Black Hawk of the Sac and Fox in the 1830’s were fought on 
land that was included on his brother’s farm in Illinois. 

2The site cf the Shawnee Boarding School (first buildings erected 
1876) is now the location of the Shawnee Agency and Indian Sanitorium 
on State Highway 18, south of the North Canadian River between Shawnee 
and Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. Mention of early days at the old 
Shawnee School is made by Thomas Wildcat Alford in Civilization as told 
to Florence Drake (University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1936), p. 131. 
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kitchen, living room and guest bedroom downstairs. There was 
a sewing room and bedrooms on the second floor. Books were 
furnished by the Government. Some of the pupils were anxious 
to learn, others were very indifferent. 


My stay at the Shawnee School was made horrible by my 
constant fight with bedbugs. They had really taken over! They 
were in curtains, door facings, everywhere. Every morning I 
got up and threw my mattress out of the window onto the roof. 
The matron was quite indifferent about the pests, and said that 
nothing could be done about them. I finally got rid of them in 
my room by papering the walls and painting the wood work. 
But it was all at the price of constant vigilance. Another trouble 
was the drinking water. I had always drunk a lot of water but 
here the water was hauled in barrels, and the very sight of it 
sickened me. I was the only teacher for all the grades, with a 
salary of $50.00 a month, paid quarterly, a very good salary in 
those days. I taught at the Shawnee School in 1890, and 1891, 
returning to the Agency a wiser young woman—much wiser. 


Father erected new buildings at the Agency, including a 
girls’ dormitory and a laundry for the Sae and Fox Boarding 
School. The original building was of brick and housed both boys 
and girls. A builder employed in the States came and erected the 
new building with three school rooms on the first floor and a 
large recreation room on the second floor where we had our en- 
tertainments. Young people would come down from Chandler, 


and then after a big dinner at the Agency would dance in the 
recreation room. 


Jim Thorpe went to school to me, an incorrigible youngster.3 


He had a twin brother whose name was Charley, a sweet gentle 
little boy. After I went back to teach at the Sac and Fox Agency, 
there was an epidemic of typhoid fever. The superintendent was 
very ill. Many of the pupils were ill, too, and I took care of 
them, giving them medicine every hour but by the time that I 
had made the rounds, it was time to begin again. Charlie Thorpe 
had also contracted pneumonia. I took care of him at night with 
the other children. Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe came one night to re- 
heve me, and I tried to get a little rest. At 5:00 a.m., word came 
that Charley was worse. I went to him and took him in my arms 
put his little feet in mustard water, and sent for the doctor. But 
the poor little fellow just lay back and died. That was in 1897. 


3Jim Thorpe became famous in history as the World’s greatest 
athlete, winner of the Olympic Games in Sweden in 1912. For a_ brief 
sketch of Jim Thorpe see Appendix at the end of this article, 


MRS. HARRY GILSTRAP 


When she was Miss Harriet Patrick, age twenty-three years, a 
teacher in the Sac and Fox Boarding School. 
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One boy who came to the Shawnee School was Ernest Spy- 
buck.* He refused to learn but would sit all day long and draw 
or paint. Some years ago, I visited him in Shawnee and he gave 
me a painting of two horses, a white man standing by one and an 
Indian sitting in the saddle on the other. I thought the painting 
so good that I have presented it to the Historical Society as 
another mute testimony to the innate ability that resides in man 
regardless of race and education. 


The children were all well dressed at the schools where I 
taught. The girls wore navy blouses in winter and cotton dresses 
in summer. The boys wore uniforms. The girls worked in the 
sewing rooms where all of their clothes were made. Some chil- 
dren attended school for only half a day, and worked on the 
farm or in the sewing room or in the laundry, the other half. 


I rode horseback in those days. There were roads to Shaw- 
nee and Sapulpa but no other roads. Father bought us a riding 
horse in Oklahoma City, and we called him ‘‘ Wallace.’’ There 
were five Indian tribes under the jurisdiction of this Ageney— 
Sae and Fox, Shawnee, Potawatomi, Iowa and Kickapoo. 
We saw many of the Indian men naked except for a breechclout. 
Father gave the Indians English names; first came the names of 
the presidents, then the vice-presidents, then prominent people 
of the day. I rode out from the Agency to the Indian dances. 
The Indian men rode horseback, and the women rode behind the 
men. They generally all wore feathers, not beautiful plumes, but 
eagle feathers. Later after the opening of the country to white 
settlement, the young people in the community had dances of 
their own, mostly square dances with fiddlers. This was all 
strange to me for I had gone to dancing school in the North and 
knew the polkas and waltzes. 


Father and Mother went to Oklahoma City about every two 
weeks, and always stayed at the ‘‘Grand Hotel’’ located where 
the Oklahoma Club is now. Payments to the Indians were made 
at the Agency twice a year. A company or troop of Cavalry 
would come to Oklahoma City from Fort Reno to serve as a 
guard in bringing the money over to the Agency. One time on 
the way home, Father and Mother stopped at Choctaw City for 
the night, and for safe keeping, Father hid a packet of several 
thousand dollars in the mattress. Ten miles on the way to the 
Agency in the morning, Father suddenly thought to ask Mother 
if she had the money. She had forgotten it, too, so it was an 
anxious ride back to Mrs. Shotwell’s where they had spent the 
night. She, luckily, had found it soon after their departure and 


4 Earnest Spybuck was recognized later in the field of art, one of 
the first American Indians known for his beautiful paintings of Indian life. 
For a brief sketch of Earnest Spybuck see Appendix at the end of this 
article. 
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had hidden it in a flour barrel. Needless to say, Mrs. Shotwell 
was well rewarded for her care. 


There was always a great deal of company at the Sac and 
Fox Agency. Folks came down from Ottawa, Kansas, to hunt in 
this part of the Territory where there was plenty of wild turkey, 
deer and quail. Mother always had a lot of entertaining to do, 
and had difficulty in training Indian girls as help, especially in 
table service, I remember one time when Vice President Morton® 
was our guest, Mother had gone to great pains to instruct a new 
girl. You can imagine Mother’s embarrassment when the girl 
removed the plates and volunteered the information, ‘‘You will 
have to keep your forks.’’ There were always many special agents 
and officials to be entertained though there was a good hotel 
near. 


Housekeeping was not easy in those days. There was no ice 
but we had a very good well-room in the kitchen where the food 
would stay cool for hours. We had butter shipped down from 
Ottawa in kegs, also pickles and many other items packed in 
bags. I wonder now how Mother managed all these things. There 
was a laborer who took care of the horses and did other chores, 
and, of course, ‘‘boarded’’ with us. All that he wanted to eat 
was ‘‘side meat’’ and potatoes. 


The summer of 1891, I spent at the Agency making blue 
print maps of the places allotted the Indians at the opening of 
the reservation lands in September. There were surveyors and 
a great many people about all of the time. Every Indian had an 
allotment of 160 acres of his own choosing. The land on the 
reservation left over—or surplus—after allotting the Indians 
was opened to white settlement. 


By proclamation of President Harrison, the land was to be 
opened by a run for claims on September 22, 1891.6 I had trans- 
ferred from the Shawnee Boarding School to teach at the Agency. 
I knew where I wanted my claim to be, and so dismissed the 
children from school on the day of the Opening to make the 
run. My father held my horse and would not let me start until 
all of the people trying to stake claims were on the move. I knew 
there was a young man at the Agency who had chosen to try for 
the same claim that I had. He had hired a fast horse at Guthrie 
but my horse was a running horse, too. I had never been on this 
land but I knew where I wanted to set my stake. I out-distanced 
everyone for when I came to the place there was no one else 
in sight, and my horse was very hot. I drove my stake, and then 
took care of the horse, rubbing him down with a cloth. A few 

5 This was Vice Presi i 
with President Baiianits Se ee OF Ne Nor Ee 


6 After the Indian allotments were made, there remained over 750,000 
acres of land on 4 reservalions—Sac and Fox, Iowa, Potawatomi-Shawnee— 
that were opened to white settlement by the Run of September 22, 1891 

; : 
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minutes later, the young man who had been trying for the place 
came up and said, ‘‘ You beat me. I got lost in the woods.”’ 


My father’s laborer built a house for me but not of logs 
which I do not like. Then I had the place fenced with barbed 
wire. My mother gave me a set of silver which she had when 
she was married, and someone stole it. I went out to the house 
on my claim in the daytime but I always had someone with me 
for I was afraid to stay alone. However, one Saturday I sat 
alone hemstitching a sheet when I saw a man coming with a gun 
over his shoulder. I got a knife and locked the door for there 
was no one to call for help. The man looked in the window, and 
I could hear him walking around the house but he did not try 
to get in. 


My brother, Lee Patrick, took a claim south of me. Cossett 
Stratton, niece of the well known writer Gene Stratton Porter, 
took a claim south of his. Lee and Cossette were later married. 
Roy Hoffman, later very prominent in Oklahoma, and a lawyer 
from Guthrie took a claim south of me. 


I first tried to raise cattle on my claim but they died with 
the measles. My next venture was to raise pigs but they died 
with the cholera. To get final possession of my claim, I had to 
live on the land six months. I was the only one near me who 
finally proved up as all the others around me sold out for $500 
or less. Finally I sold my claim for it was costing too much 
money to keep it. I sold the land to D. C. Lewis, and now have 
lost all track of it. I sold the land for $3,000.00, and I gained 
a lot of experience, too. 


In 1893, Cosette, Lee and I went to Chicago to the World’s 
Fair. Roy Hoffman joined us on a five-day trip on Lake Michi- 
gan, 


At a teachers’ institute, the President of Haskell Institute, 
a very fine Indian school at Lawrence, Kansas, asked me to go 
there to teach. My father did not like to have me that far away 
from home but he agreed that I might take twenty-three of the 
most promising children from the Sac and Fox Agency and en- 
roll them in Haskell. Father went with us to Guthrie, and we 
camped on the way. We took the train from Guthrie, to Arkan- 
sas City where we stopped for dinner at the Harvey House. 
Father telegraphed ahead to Haskell that we were coming so 
there would be someone to meet us at the depot. Neither Father 
nor I knew that two of the boys had some liquor. When we were 
leaving the Harvey House, Mr. Sidicum took the bottles from the 
boys and put them on the train and they caused us no trouble. 


We arrived at Lawrence about 5:00 a.m., and there was no 
one to meet us as Father’s telegram had not been delivered. I 
telephoned out to the Institute and someone came to meet us 
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immediately. It had been a hard trip and an especially hard 
night with the children sleeping in the chair cars. One little 
girl about eight years of age tried to undress all night long in 
her sleep. She was the youngest of the group of the twenty-three 
from the Agency, and I am sure was very homesick. Poor little 
girl! There were about six teachers and children from other 
Indian agencies at Haskell. Of the twenty-three from our 
Agency, there were only two or three who stayed until they fin- 
ished the courses in the school. 


A terrible attack of sciatica caused me to give up teaching at 
Haskell. I was on crutches for three months. Mother came and 
spent a month with me but I finally had to give up and go home. 
Father and Mother were in Ottawa, Kansas, at the time. When 
I recovered from the illness, I was anxious to go back to work, 
and was assigned the principalship at Quapaw Agency, in north- 
eastern Indian Territory. After teaching at Quapaw, I went 
back to the Sac and Fox Agency where my brother was now 
Agent.’ Here I met Mr. Gilstrap, a newspaper man from Chand- 
ler. He had come down from Chandler to straighten out the 
records of the Agency, which were in a very bad shape. It took 
him several months and he was to receive 20% of what had been 
saved but he did not receive a cent. However, he saved the pre- 
vious agent from a lot of trouble. I had always said that I would 
marry a professional man, and he would be a doctor, a lawyer 
or a newspaper man. I had met Mr. Gilstrap before this but did 
not fall in love with him until he came to the Agency.® I just 
‘‘fell’’ for him and he for me! I thought that I was an old maid 


and would not think of being anything else. He had never mar- 
ried either. 


__At this time, my brother, Lee, was at the Agency when an 
epidemic of small pox broke out. The school was closed and my 
brother told me that he wanted me to take his little girl of three 
years to Illinois immediately. As I boarded the train at Chand- 
ler, Mr. Gilstrap said, ‘‘When are you coming back?’’ ‘‘When 
you come for me,’’ I replied. That was Christmas 1898. 


We were married in Illinois on the next Sunday after 
Kaster, 1899, in the home of my aunt, Mrs. Ed Patrick, with sey- 
enteen guests present. My mother and father had been there for 
sometime settling an estate. My wedding clothes were made in 


7 Samuel Lee Patrick served as Indian Agent at the Sac and Fox 
Agency until 1895 when he was succeeded in the position by Edward L. 
Thomas. Agent Thomas was succeeded by Lee Patrick at the Sac and Fox 
Agency in 1897. 

Thomas Wildcat Alford, op. cit., p. 159, says: “Early in 1893, I again 
entered the Indian service as a teacher of farming to the Kickapoos 
under Samuel L. Patrick, U.S. Indian Agent, who was the father of Lee Patrick 
whom I have mentioned before. Both of these men were of high moral 


character and gave their very best efforts to the welfare of those under 
their charge. 
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Elgin, Hlinois, my mother’s old home.’ My wedding dress was a 
suit with a train, made of many colored cloth and trimmed with 
black braid. The skirt had a ‘‘dust’’ ruffle. I also wore a corset 
and many ‘‘ruffles.’’ There was a white shirt waist trimmed with 
many beads. My hat was like one that I had seen at Marshall 
Fields in Chicago, marked $15.00. That was far too expensive, 
so it delighted me to find its duplicate in Elgin for $7.50. It was 
a small, rimmed hat trimmed with violets. With some roses added 
for beauty, it was very becoming. My shoes were of black cloth 
with high tops embroidered. My stockings were silk. A brown, 
polka dot dress with changeable silk underskirt was part of my 
trousseau.® 


We lived at Chandler where Mr. Gilstrap was postmaster 
for twelve years.!° He was always a member of the National 
Guard, so when World War I began, he had to go. Lee, our 
oldest son—only seventeen—, went with him, and carried a 
ninety pound pack on his back though he weighed only 107 
pounds. The two were separated in France. Lee was given the 
Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in action, having cap- 
tured thirteen Germans as prisoners. He went through a valley 
where the enemy threw poison gas but he did not dare put on his 
gas mask because he had to keep his eyes on the prisoners. He 
was terribly burned, and after hospitalization in Paris, he was 
sent home as a casualty, leaving a hospital at Bordeaux on Janu- 
ary 4 and reaching home March 25. I was frantic for there was 
no trace of him either through the Red Cross or the Salvation 
Army. The delay had been caused by a spinal meningitis case 
on the boat, and a quarantine had followed. Lee was sent to 


8“My mother, Mary Farron was bern in Algonquin, Illinois in 1848. 
Her girlhood home was in Elgin, and she was married there in December, 
1867, to Samuel Lee Patrick, my father. He had first met my mother 
when she was about fifteen. The story goes that he saw her first as he 
was standing at the door of his first store, and she came running down 
the street wearing pantalets which was the style at the time. He is 
reported to have said, “That’s the girl for me!” ” 


9“Among those who taught at the Shawnee School during those early 
years when the hardships were grievous was Miss Harriet, daughter of 
Major Samuel Patrick, who was for many years agent at the Sauk and 
Fox Agency. She had lived at the Indian Agency most of her life and 
understood Indian character ..... She was married to Major Gilstrap, 
a man who is known nationally for his work of rehabilitation among 
veterans of World War I.” “—-Alford, op, cit., p. 133. 


10 Harry Gilstrap was born in Bloomington, Illinois, and moved to 
Kansas when he was four years old. His family lived on a farm for a 
time, and later lived in Arkansas City where he graduated from high 
school. He attended A. & M. College at Manhatton, Kansas, and after 
his graduation came to Chandler, Oklahoma Territory, where he started a 
newspaper in 1892. He always liked newspaper work, and was noted for 
his editorials. 
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San Antonio in 1919 where he was discharged.!! Major Gilstrap 
was at Fort Deavens. I met him at Fort Worth, and we came 
home together. 

Major Gilstrap had lived in Chandler for twenty-two years 
but now sold his newspaper there, and went to Washington, D.C., 
as secretary to Congressman Manuel Herrick from Perry, Okla- 
homa. We lived in Washington about four years, and then Mr. 
Gilstrap was placed in charge of the Veterans’ Administration 
and came back to Oklahoma. As our second son was graduating 
from the University and the youngest was in prep school, I did 
not come back to Oklahoma until later in the year, and it was 
grand to get back to the state though I had enjoyed Washington. 
We did not find a place that suited us for sometime but finally 
found this new house in a new neighborhood. I said, ‘‘This is my 
home for the rest of my life.’’ 


Major Gilstrap was a member of the Christian Church,” 
and I was a Presbyterian though I attended several different 
churches as a young woman. I went to a Catholic Church for a 
year where I sang in the choir and took music lessons from one 
of the sisters. While teaching at Haskell Institute, I attended 
the Episcopal Church in Lawrence, Kansas. Different preachers 
visited Haskell, and we had a Sunday school. I taught a class of 
forty boys, all Indians—no denominations. They were pretty 
religious. I saw they were sometimes, many of them. I have 
never had a class more attentive than that class of boys. We 
used a quarterly and had extra helps. As time has gone on, my 
church has meant more to me with the passing years. The dear 
people of the First Christian Church have honored me with 
many distinctions and positions in the life of the church. One 


position that I value highly is having been made ‘‘ Deaconess 
for Life.’’ 


My home is still the one picked out in Oklahoma City long 
ago. My sons are married, and have families of their own. I 


M Major Harry and Harriet (Patrick) had three sons: Lee Gilstrap, 
the eldest son, regained his health, and served in World War HJ, in which 
he received the commission of lieutenant colonel. He is now an instructor 
at Oklahoma State University at Stillwater. Two of his three children are 
living: a son, Hayes, and a daughter, Mrs, Mary Lee Gilstrap Spinks whose 
infant son, David, is the first great-grandchild of Harriet Patrick Gilstrap 
(Lincoln County News, Pioneer Edition, September 10, 1959). 

The second son, Harry, served in World War II with the Air Force in 
England, Africa, Sicily and Italy. We received the commission of major, 
and is now business editor of The Daily News at Amarillo, Texas. He has a 
son, Harry Gilstrap (III). 

The third son, Sam, suffering an asthmatic condition was not in the 
armed forces during World War II but served with the War Intelligence 
in San Francisco. He has served in Cairo, Frankfort, Manila, Mexico 
Teheran, San Jaun (Porto Rico), and is now Deputy Chief of Missions 
and Counselor of Embassy at Seoul, Korea. He has a son, Patrick. enrolled 
in the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, and an adopted son Ronnie 

12Jn an automobile accident in 1935, Major Harry Gilstrap met tragic 
death, and his wife, Harriet (Patrick) Gilstrap was critically injured, i 


yy 


(Phote 1935, by Oklahoma C.ty Times) 


Major and Mrs. Harry B. Gilstrap and their soldier sons, Captain 
Lee, left, and Lieutenants Sam and Harry 
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have seen Oklahoma literally grow from ‘‘tepees to towers,’’ and 
take her place as the 46th State in our proud Union. I feel it a 
privilege to have lived in this time and in this state, and to have 
been able to contribute a small part in the creation of the great 
modern Oklahoma, 


? 


APPENDIX 


EARNEST SPYBUCK, SHAWNEE 


Harriet Patrick Gilstrap’s mention in her Memoirs that her 
Indian pupil, Earnest Spybuck, would do nothing but draw and 
paint pictures in school is interesting in recounting the story of 
his life. He was about eight years old when Mrs. Gilstrap was 
his teacher at the Shawnee Boarding School in 1889-90. His old 
Indian friends who knew him as a boy on the Potawatomi- 
Shawnee Reservation have said that he later attended Sacred 
Heart Mission. 


Spybuck became known as one of the first native American 
Indian artists in this country. His paintings would probably be 
classified as primitive art since it is not the flat, three dimen- 
sional work of the more recent native Indian artists. The paint- 
ing reproduced in colors with the caption, ‘‘Oklahoma Cowboy 
and Indian,’’ on the front cover of this number of The Chrom- 
cles, recently presented by Mrs. Gilstrap to the Oklahoma Histor- 
ical Society is a fine addition to its collections. The Society has 
two other original Spybuck paintings, one showing cowboys and 
horses at a cattle round-up; the other, Indian dancers in native 
costume at a camp scene with horses and riders in the midst. 
Today, an original Spybuck painting is counted a treasure by 
collectors of Indian art. 


Three of Spybuck’s most beautiful paintings done in Decem- 
ber, 1912, are reproduced in colors illustrating a monograph on 
the native culture of the Lenape, or Delaware Indians, pub- 
lished by the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion in New York, 1921. These three paintings are wonderful 
illustrations of this work on Religion and Ceremonies of the 
Lenape by M. R. Harrington, the well known ethnologist, whose 
monograph here is one among a series of ‘‘Indian Notes’’ edited 
by F. W. Hodge and published in small book form by the Heye 
Foundation. These three scenes on the Delaware ceremonials in 
Oklahoma are fine in detail painted by the hand of the real In- 
dian artist. The figures of men and women shown in the groups 
round about actually seem alive and ready to step forth from the 
picture. Both in the scene of the ‘‘Big House’’ ceremonial and 
in that of the tipi of the Peyote rite, the flames of the fire at the 
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center of the floor dance as the thin gray smoke rises to the out- 
side where it is night with stars shining in the sky. 


Earnest Spybuck, a full blood Shawnee, was born in 1828 on 
the Potawatomie-Shawnee Reservation now included in Potta- 
watomie County, Oklahoma. His Indian name was Mah-the-la, 
given him by his parents, John Spybuck and his wife, Peah-che- 
peah-so. Earnest Spybuck died at his home on his Indian allot- 
ment in the wooded area about sixteen miles west of the City of 
Shawnee, in 1949.14 He was buried in the family burial ground 
in the vicinity of his home. 


Jim THORPE 


Sac AND F'ox—PoTAWATOMI 


Mrs. Gilstrap’s Memoirs also mention one of her pupils at 
the Sac and Fox Boarding School in about 1896. This was none 
other than Jim Thorpe who became famous in history as the 
World’s greatest athlete. In the summer of 1912, he was ac- 
claimed champion in the Olympic Games entered by athletes 
from all over the World, held at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Jim Thorpe’s full name was James Francis Thorpe, his 
mother having given him the Indian name Wa-tho-huck meaning 
“Bright Path.’’ He was the twin brother of Charles Thorpe, 
born May 28, 1888, on the Sac and Fox Reservation near the vil- 
lage of Belmont located about ten miles northeast of the present 
City of Shawnee, Oklahoma. The twin brothers attended the Sac 
and Fox Boarding School, twenty-three miles from their home, 
and were eight years old when Charley died of pneumonia at the 
School. Jim afterward attended Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
Kansas, and later the neighborhood school near his home for 
three years. He finally entered Carlisle Indian School, Penn- 
sylvania in 1904, at the age of fifteen. By this time, he never 
saw a wild horse that he could not catch, saddle and ride, for he 
loved horses and was an expert in throwing a rope. He was also 
a good wrestler, runner and hunter having learned much from 
his father, Hiram Thorpe (Sae and Fox and part Irish), the 


13 These three scenes are part of a series of some thirty-five paintings 
by Spybuck on Delaware and Shawnee life, in the museum of the American 


Indian, New York City. 


14Some of these notes on Spybuck and a picture of him were kindl 
sent the Editor by Mrs. O- D. Lewis of Shawnee, Oklahoma. : 


EARNEST SPYBUCK 
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champion swimmer, wrestler, jumper, and great hunter among 
the Indians on the Reservation in his time.!5 


Jim was a little over 5 feet tall and weighed about 115 
pounds when he went to Carlisle. In his prime several years 
later, he stood 6 feet and 1 inch and weighed 188 pounds. He 
became noted on Carlisle’s field of sports. The Carlisle football 
team reached the top in the season in 1907 and and again in 
1908, with Jim Thorpe as its star player. Coach Glenn (‘‘Pop’’) 
Warner at the Indian School once said, ‘‘The greatest team I 
ever had was that Carlisle team in 1907.’’ He further remarked 
about Thorpe: ‘‘ Football was just a good time for Jim. I never 
saw him snarl. Most of the time, he just laughed, talked to the 
boys on the other team, enjoyed himself.’’ Jim went in for track 
in the spring of 1909, and became a winner in some big track 
meets as a sprinter and in high jumping, pole-vaulting, hurdling, 
hammer throwing. He was excellent in swimming, and liked to 
play baseball, tennis and lacrosse. He was an all-round athlete. 


As a part of the Carlisle school program for the Indian boys 
and girls, Jim lived and worked on farms owned by Dutch 
farmers in Pennsylvania, several months every year, first in a 
kitchen (from which he soon asked to be transferred) at $5.00 
a month, then out-of-doors at $8.00 a month. Soon after he had 
entered Carlisle his father died, and Jim felt the loss deeply. He 
always held his father and mother, who had died some years 
before, and his twin brother, Charlie, in loving memory. There 
was no longer a home for Jim back in Oklahoma. In the summer 
of 1909, two of the Indian boys who played baseball asked him 
to go with them to Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Many college 
boys played ball in summer on the semi-professional leagues that 
dotted the country at that time, and most of the boys changed 
their names while playing on such teams during the summer 
months. Jim hung around Rocky Mount and finally landed a 
job on the Rocky Mount team for $15.00 a week. He loved to 
play baseball and at least could pay his board and would not 
have to go to a farm back in Pennsylvania. But he did not 
change his name. He stayed Jim Thorpe on the records of the 
Rocky Mount team. 


The big year came in 1912 when athletes from all over the 
country were trying for a position on the American team to go 
to the Olympic Games in Sweden that summer. Tryouts were 
held in the spring at the New York Giants’ Polo grounds in New 
York City. Jim in the tryouts from Carlisle came out first in 


15 This biographical sketch is written by the Editor from notes taken from 
research in the field and other sources including a file of newspaper 
clippings on Jim Thorpe in the Editorial Department; files of The Carlisle 
Arrow published at Carlisle, Pennsylvania in 1912; and The Jim Thorpe 
Story by Gene Schoor and Henry Gilfond (Julian Messner, Inc., New 
York, 1951). 
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high jump and that won him a place on the Olympic team from 
the United States. Coach Warner took him and Louis Tewanima, 
a full blood Hopi Indian runner to Stockholm. The Seandi- 
navion athletes stood at the top in the World at the time, and 
Jim Thorpe’s reputation in athletics had spread abroad. There 
was talk about having a World champion at the big. Games but 
such a player would have to be an all-round competitor, an all- 
round athlete. Finally, the European track men and coaches 
with the United States in agreement revived the ancient Pen- 
tathlon, a five event competition, and the Decathlon, a ten event 
competition on the field at Stockholm this summer. 


Thousands of sport enthusiasts saw Tewanima from Car- 
lisle win second in the 10,000 meter race. Then Thorpe was seen 
winning the Pentathlon composed of a 200-meter dash, running 
broad jump, throwing the discus, throwing the javelin and 1,500 
meter run. He came out first in these events except in throwing 
the javelin, in which he was third. 


Crowds were filled with excitement watching the Decathlon, 
all the events in one afternoon. This was a series of ten con- 
tests: 100-meter dash, running broad jump, 110-meter hurdle 
race, putting the 16-pound shot, 400-meter dash, running high 
jump, throwing the javelin, throwing the discus, pole vault, 
1,500 meter run. Scoring in the Pentathlon was by allowing 
1,000 points for each performance equal to the Olympic record 
for that event, the number of points that a contestant would win 
being determined by how near he came to the Olympie record. 
Out of the possible 10,000 points, Jim Thorpe scored 8,413.95 
points, and his nearest competitor scored 7,742.49 points. 


The great American Indian athlete, James Thorpe, had won 
the highest honors at the Olympiad. He was presented a bronze 
bust of the King of Sweden by his Majesty himself, for winning 
the Pentathlon. The replica of a Viking ship was presented him 
by the Czar of Russia for winning the Decathlon. When these 
handsome trophies besides medals and diplomas were handed 
him by the King of Sweden, the King said: ‘‘You, sir, are the 
greatest athlete in the World.”’ 


The press all over America and elsewhere recounted the 
story of Jim Thorpe at the Olympic Games. The Christian Ad- 
vocate gave a fine yet conservative account saying that all boys 
covet to be perfect physically and that it would be interesting to 


read the story of Jim’s training. One paragraph in this account 
sums up the thought here: 


Smooth, even development, without knots or bum 
; velc ; ps, has marked 
the Sac and Fox Indian 8 progress all along. Most remarkable of all 
possibly, is the simple fact that he clearly demonstrated to the world 
by his marvelous performances at Stockholm that he is the greatest 


athlete in the world by only revealing a bare thi ibiliti 
that lie in his youthful, alert body. ae ee 
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That fall the Carlisle football team played almost to per- 
fection, and came out a leader in the college football season. Jim 
Thorpe for a second time won a place on the All-American team, 
_ having scored 25 touchdowns and 198 points in the single season 
for his Indian school. This was a great time in his life, his last 
year as a student at Carlisle. 


In January, 1913, clouds appeared. A sports writer in a 
New England paper wrote a two or three line note that Jim 
Thorp had played professional baseball on the Rocky Mount 
team in the Eastern Carolina league in 1909. The note shook the 
sports world. Jim was asked for an explanation for if he had 
played professional ball, it would debar him from his recent 
honors in the Olympic Games. He was stoically quiet saying that 
he could not figure out the situation, and that he certainly would 
hate to have to hand back his trophies won in the Olympiad. 
- He said he thought that everyone knew that he had played base- 
ball on the Rocky Mount team. He loved to play baseball and 
had not played for the money there was in it. Authorities of the 
Olympic Games, especially the Europeans, ruled and closed down 
on Jim, his trophies were taken away from him and sent back to 
Europe. This was a blow that marred his standing in the World. 
However, his marvelous achievement as an athlete at the Olympic 
Games in Sweden in 1912 will remain on the books of history to 
the end of time. 


After leaving Carlisle in 1913, Jim began a fine record in 
Major League Baseball, playing nearly seven years at different 
times with the New York Giants, the Cincinnati Reds and the 
Boston Braves. He later played professional football, and was 
the first President of the American Professional Football Asso- 
ciation. In World War II, he served in the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine. In his late life, he played some parts in the movies at 
Hollywood, and in 1950 Warner Brothers began production on 
the story of Jim Thorp’s life. The Associated Press took a poll 
among leading sports writers and broadcasters throughout this 
country to name the greatest in sport, and out of 339 ballots, 
Jim Thorp received 252 votes. In a count of points, he had 875 
to Babe Ruth’s 579. His biographers, Gene Schoor and Henry 
Gilford, writing on this poll, state in The Jim Thorpe Story: 


Jim’s total was almost as great as the combined score of the next 
three men in the poll. Except for Babe Ruth’s, his total points almost 
equalled the combined points of every other man named by the sports 
- writers and broadcasters. Jim Thorpe’s magnificence as a sport figure 
is almost unbelievable. 


There has never been an athlete on the American scene, or the 
world scene, to equal the versatility, the prowess, the vigor, the fight- 
ing spirit, the sheer ability of Jim Thorpe. 

The great athlete, Jim Thorpe, died of a heart attack at the 
age of sixty-four, in Lomita, a suburb of Los Angeles, California, 
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on Saturday, March 28, 1953. His remains were interred at 
Mauk Chunk, Pennsylvania, near which is the site of the long 
ago abandoned Carlisle Indian School, and the name of the town 
changed to ‘‘Thorpe,’’ in his honor. 


This year (1960) the National Hall of Fame for Famous 
American Indians dedicates in his honor, a beautiful bronze bust 
of Jim Thorpe, on the Indian Hall of Fame grounds at Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma. 


—M.H.W. 
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THE VERY REVEREND URBAN DE Hasqug, 8. T. D., L. L. D., 
PIONEER PRIEST OF INDIAN TERRITORY 


By Velma Nieberding 


Urban, Alphonse, Marie de Hasque was born the third son 
of Joseph Alexander de Hasque and Cornelia Carpentier, in 
Antwerp, Belgium, on July 16, 1875. He was one of ten children, 
six boys and four girls. His father was one of the principa! 
sugar refiners of Antwerp and two sons of the family still earry 
on the business under the name of ‘‘Raffinerie de Hasque, Lim- 
ited.’’? His ancestors can be traced to the principality of Liege 
in the province of Limburg since 1300. He was of noble birth. 


Urban de Hasque had never intended to become a mission- 
ary to the American Indians. Yet, it was his role, not only tc 
make Catholic history in a land that was but a name on a map 
to him, but to finally preserve it as the official historian of the 
- diocese he served. 


His early education in Belgium was planned with the 
thought of serving in the Belgian Congo as a missionary. He 
studied for nine years at Our Lady’s College in Antwerp, under 
the Jesuits, then graduated in Philosophy at the College de La 
Paix, at Namur. In August, 1894, he went to the Novitiate of 
African Missions, the Pere Blancs (White Fathers) at Algiers 
and Carthage. But the hot climate made him ill, so he was sent 
to the residence of the Pere Blanes at Rome to continue his 
studies until his health should improve. Some months later he 
returned to Carthage but his health failed again. That was when 
he made the decision to give up his dream of Africa and turn to 
missions in a more temperate climate. 


Accordingly, in 1898, he enrolled in the American College at 
Louvain and followed classes at the famous Catholic University 
there, founded in 1425. He had talked with a young missionary 
Bishop who had come to Belgium to interest priests in becom- 
ing missionaries to the American Indians. This was Bishop 
Theophile Meerschaert who had been sent to the Indian Terri- 
tory in 1891. Confronted with the monumental task of admin- 
istering to the vast territory with but a few priests to help him, 
the energetic Bishop made frequent trips to Europe to persuade 
well trained priests to carry on the work of organizing new 
parishes and building churches and schools, as well as to secure 
from foreign benefactors of his diocese the financial assistance 
needed for such projects. 


On July 15, 1900, Urban de Hasque was ordained a priest 
and left immediately for the United States. Sailing on the Red 
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Star liner, Southwark he landed in New York on October 2, 
1900 and reached Guthrie, Indian Territory on October 10. 


The young priest had from childhood been interested in 
Indians, having seen Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, and later 
at the Antwerp World’s Fair in 1894, Pawnee Bill and his show.! 


Father de Hasque’s first assignment was as assistant pastor 
at Hennessey. He was instructed by the (now) venerable Mon- 
signor G. Depreitere who had been in the United States since 
1895, the first Belgian priest trained for the Indian Territory. 
Father de Hasque was appointed as pastor of the Holy Name of 
Jesus Church, at Chickasha, in 1901. Here he began his duties as 
a missionary to the Indians in this part of the Indian Territory. 


Since his childhood, Urban de Hasque had been intensely in- 
terested in history and geography and was an excellent scholar. 
Tn the library of his parental home ean still be seen many books 
he received in college as first class rewards for these branches 
of knowledge. It is not surprising then that as early as 1902, he 
began to record the history of the Catholic Church in the Indian 
Territory. 


He is credited with publishing the first parochial bulletin 
ever issued in the diocese (then a Viearite). Dated 1905, the 
booklet was called ‘‘The official publication of the Holy Name 
of Jesus Church (Catholic).’’ It included a short history of the 
parish, listed parish organizations and carried ‘‘suggestions on 
the right way to conduct yourself in church.’’ On its front, the 
booklet carried a picture of the little white frame church that 
had been dedicated on May 15, 1898, by Bishop Meerschaert. 


_The keen business ability that would later lift him to a high 
position as Chancellor of the Oklahoma diocese was almost im- 
mediately demonstrated at Chickasha. Confronted with the 
problem that the church possessed only a quit claim deed to 
a block of property with a two-story school building on it, 
Father de Hasque moved rapidly to put his new parish affairs 
in order. He had the church building (which stood on another 
lot) moved to the actual location of the property in question, 
then petitioned the Secretary of the Interior to appraise the 
entire school block to the Catholic Church. 


At that time, fifty-eight years ago, the twenty-eight lots in 
the block were appraised at the sum of $1,172! The full amount 
for this property was raised in the following years by annual 
bazaars put on by ladies of the Church. That same year the 


1 “When Urban visited a Wild West Show at the Chicago Worlds Fair 
he was enthusiastically greeted by some of the Indians and remarked to 
an amazed nephew who happened to be in the States, ‘They are some of 


my best parishioners’ ”—Letter from Maurice de H i 
ese ee asque, Antwerp, Belgium 
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pastor bought for $58.00 at a public auction, the northeastern 
part of the Odd Fellows Cemetery and established a Catholic 
cemetery in the Chickasha parish. 


During this time the priest was giving much attention to 
the christianization and education of the Chickasaw Indians. In 
order to know them he traveled tirelessly through the hill coun- 
try to visit them, at the same time attending seven small mis- 
sions near Chickasha. It was during the difficult time preceding 
statehood and he had the added difficulty of overcoming a eer- 
tain hostility to the White man among the older Indians. At 
the end of 1905, however, twenty Chickasaws were enrolled in 
the parish school. 


In 1903, Father de Hasque returned to Rome where he re- 
ceived the Degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. While there 
he attended the funeral of Pope Leo XIII, who had died on July 
20, 1903 and his account of this magnificent and solemn occasion 
was retold many times during the years that followed. 


He resigned his pastorate in Chickasha in 1912, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Meerschaert, and was appointed Chancellor of 
the diocese, a post he was to fill for six years. During this time 
he was secretary of the first diocesan synod and compiler of 
diocesan statutes. It has been said that he financed out of his 
own funds the printing of the Statutes of the Diocese of Okla- 
homa, (a unique edition of some 400 copies) in 1912. 


In 1915, Father de Hasque founded The Orphans Record 
which succeeded lihe Indian Advocate, a publication that had 
been established by the Benedictine Fathers at Sacred Heart 
Abbey, in 1888. The Indian Advocate had been discontinued in 
1910 and, until the establishment of the Orphans Record, no 
Catholic press had existed in Oklahoma since that time.” 


It was during Father de Hasque’s term as Chancellor of 
the Oklahoma diocese that his zeal and knowledge were tested 
in what came to be known nationally as ‘‘The Sacramental Wine 
Case.’’ Early in 1917, the Oklahoma Legislature had passed the 
Ferguson ‘‘bone dry law’’ providing that among other things, 
“‘Tt shall be unlawful for any person in this State to receive 
directly or indirectly any liquor, the sale of which is prohibited 
by the State, from a common or other carrier.’’ 


Not long after the passage of this Act, the Reverend John 
Gastel, a Catholic priest stationed at Guthrie, had occasion to 
order a supply of altar wine, whereupon the Santa Fe Railway, 
in all good faith, alleged that under the law it could not act as 
carrier since altar wine was a liquor. 


2The Orphans Record merged with and became The Catholic Home 
in 1922; This publication became The Southwest Courier in 1924 and 
continued to be the official publication of the diocese of Oklahoma until 
January, 1960. It is now called The Oklahoma Courier. 
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Father de Hasque then brought suit in the District Court to 
compel the railway to deliver shipments of wine intended solely 
for sacramental purposes. The suit was unsuccessful. On De- 
cember 24, 1917, in a decision rendered by Judge Clarke, the 
court held that according to the statutes, wine ‘‘even for sacra- 
mental purposes’? was forbidden in Oklahoma, This decision, 
which would either have prohibited the Church from observing 
Mass in Oklahoma or would have forced the Church into a boot- 
legger role, was appealed to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
and on May 21, 1918, the court ruled that wine for sacramental 
uses was not included in the prohibition legislation. The deci- 
sion, based principally on the intent of the Legislature, was con- 
sidered an affirmation of the American spirit of religious liberty 
by those most concerned with the case. For his work on this case 
and his work on the ‘‘Statutes of the Diocese of Oklahoma,”’ 
Notre Dame University this same year conferred on Father de 
Hasque the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


Meanwhile the country was involved in World War I. In 
1917, Father de Hasque received permission from the Bishop to 
join the Army as a Chaplain. He had been deeply grieved and 
concerned at the fate of his beloved Belgium during the war, 
particularly because of the part played by his oldest brother, 
Joseph. This young man, as Chairman of the Catholic Youth 
(a boys’ organization) in Antwerp, had despite German occu- 
pation inspired thousands of young men to join the Belgian 
forces and had personally led many of them across the barbed 
wire, electrified fences of the frontier, to Holland. He had been 
arrested in the summer of 1915 and sentenced by German Court 
Martial to fifteen years hard labor. The end of the war in 1918 
rescued him from the labor camp.® 


3 After the war, Joseph de Hasque became city counciller in Antwerp; a 
member of the Chamber of Representatives of Belgium and later a member 
of the Senate. He was the managing editor of the Gazet van Antwerpen 
the most important newspaper of the city when the Germans again invaded 
Belgium in 1940. He was immediately arrested and sentenced to a con- 
centration camp, dying there of starvation during the terribly cold winter 
of January, 1942. This was the concentration camp, Sachsenhausen at 
Oranienburg near Berlin. The City of Antwerp has subsequently named 
a street for him, the one where stands the sugar refinery, of which he 
was chairman of the Board of Directors. It is called “Josef de Hasque.” 

Another brother of Father de Hasque, George had founded in 191] the 
Baden Powell Boy Scout movement in the Flemish part of Belgium, 
as well as the Belgian Sea Scouts for which organization he had paid for 
several ships. He was arrested by the Germans for secret patriotic activities 
first in the summer cf 1915, and later in the fall of 1918. He would have been 
executed by the Germans had not the war opened the prisons. He resumed 
his work with the Boy Scouts until his death in 1933. The youngest of the 
de Hasque brothers, Maurice, served as Belgian liaison officer to the British 
forces in Flanders during World War I; was wounded at Ypres. During 
the second World War he was an officer in the Belgian Secret Army and en- 
trusted With the organization (under Nazi occupation) and command of 
the Liaison Service with the Allied Forces of the Antwerp Secret Army. 


URBAN DE HASQUE 
Chaplain, U. S. Army 
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Hoping to be assigned to the United States troops that 
would liberate Belgium, Father de Hasque went eagerly to his 
first assignment at Camp Travis, Texas, in World War I. He 
had asked for overseas duty and was due to embark for Europe 
when a serious outbreak of Influenza occurred in the Army 
camp. His devotion to the sick and dying during this trying 
time was highly and publicly praised by his Commanding 
Officer.* 


It was not until 1919 that Father de Hasque could obtain 
permission from the Bishop to visit his family in Europe. After 
his discharge from the Army he remained in the Reserve Chap- 
lains Corps where he reached the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and 
served as Departmental Chaplain of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of Oklahoma.® 


Father de Hasque returned from Europe in 1920 and was 
appointed the pastor of St. Anthony’s Church in Okmulgee. 
While there he made plans for a new church, the cornerstone of 
which was laid by Cardinal Hayes of New York on May 10, 1925. 


Father de Hasque bought eight lots in the same year for a 
Negro parish in Okmulgee, and Father Daniel P. Bradley of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost, came from Philadelphia to 
initiate the work of organizing a district congregation of Cath- 
olic colored in that city. On October 25, 1925, Bishop Francis 
C. Kelley dedicated the new Negro Church to the Uganda 
Martyrs.® 


He wears fifteen crosses or medals including the three Belgian orders and 
several foreign decorations, including Commandership in the Order of 
Merit of Spain. In view of these facts it is not difficult to understand the 
intense patriotism and Military preoccupation Father de Hasque mani- 
fested throuchout his long life. 

4An extract from a letter by Colonel of Cavalry, T. M. Coughlan, 
Executive officer of Camp Travis Texas, dated July 10, 1919 reads: 
“Upon your Honorable Discharge from the Service and says in part, “At 
the outbreak of the Influenza epidemic in the camp early in October, 
1918, and upon the request of the Commanding Officer of the Base Hospital, 
you were attached thereat for duty. Your work in this connection has been 
characterized by unremitting zeal and unswerving devotion to spiritual and 
material consolation of all the sick, irrespective of Creed. During the 
height of the epidemic you were on duty night and day for a period 
of three weeks and your activities included the administration of the 
Sacraments to four hundred Catholic officers and men, none of whom 
died without the last rites of the Church.’—From the Files of Maurice de 
Hasque. 

5 During the World War I, nine priests of the diocese of Oklahoma 
were in active service, four with the French Army and five with the 
United States Army.—From an Historical Sketch by Dr. De Hasque, 1934. 

6 Because of his interest in Africa and because of his intense missionary 
zeal, Father de Hasque seemed to have a particular interest in the Uganda 
Martyrs—the twenty-two Colored who were martyred in Uganda in 1885. 
Father de Hasque possessed one of the only three relics of the body of 
any of these youths. He had obtained it from a friend who had been 
chosen as sponsor of the cause of the Beatification of the Uganda Martyrs. 
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Interrupting his parish duties during the years 1926-1929, 
Father de Hasque filled temporarily positions as Professor at 
American College, Louvain; Chaplain at Fort Sill; and Admin- 
istrator of the Union City Parish. 


He was constantly a builder. He had celebrated Duncan’s 
first Mass in the home of John Weaver on December 12, 1902 
and built the Church of the Assumption in that city, saying its 
first Mass on New Year’s Day 1909. He built also a frame 
Church at Marlow which was dedicated by Bishop Meerschaert 
on November 22, 1904. Lindsay was a mission he attended from 
Chickasha from 1902 to 1912, and he was able to say the first 
Mass in the Church of St. Louis which he built there, two weeks 
before his assignment to become Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Oklahoma. He was the first priest to hold services in Waurika, 
his initial visit being noted as March 10, 1903. He began con- 
struction work on the Church there in 1915, funds having been 
obtained from the Catholic Church Extension Society. In 1929, 
he was sent to Oklahoma City where he served as inspector of 
Diocesan Schools until 1931 when he was appointed the Pastor 
of St. Rose of Lima Parish, in Perry. 


Father de Hasque was next appointed Chaplain of St. Ann’s 
Home for Aged in Oklahoma City. Still keenly interested in 
writing, he continued to work in the archives of the church, 
spending some time each day with filing and records. 


In 1953, he was appointed the Chaplain of St. Vincent’s 
Home. His health was beginning to fail and he suffered not 
only from arthritis but from diabetes and a heart condition. He 
talked often of another visit to Europe during this time, par- 
ticularly as the 75th anniversary of the founding of the Royal 
Geographic Society of Antwerp was to be celebrated in Belgium. 
He was asked, as a life member of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety to represent this society at the celebration, and he served 
also as a delegate for the National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The event, attended by representatives of King 
Beauduoin and other notables was one of the highlights of 
Father de Hasque’s long and eventful life. He wrote from Bel- 
gium, “‘As the senior of twenty-seven foreign delegates I was 
always given a place of honor and twice addressed the hundred 
fifty or more members in Flemish, French and English’’ (He 
spoke six languages fluently). 


; One of the last great charitable acts of his life was to assist 
in the building of a Church in Rhodesia, North Africa. The 
native priest had been helped for a number of years through the 
generosity of Father de Hasque who had purchased for him a 
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motoreycle on which to travel about his extensive African par- 
ish. With characteristic modesty Father de Hasque said little 
about the building of the Church. The present pastor is Father 
Titus A. Kapepele.’ 


On August 28, 1953, Father de Hasque presented to the 
National Geographic Society in Washington, a French Atlas of 
the United States which had been published in 1825. At the 
same time he presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society a 
rare map (1822) of the Arkansas Territory which included pres- 
ent Oklahoma at the time.§ 


On September 24, 1954, the priest who had served Oklahoma 
so valiantly and with such inspiration for fifty-four years, was 
called to his reward. God’s book of life alone will reveal the 
record of his labors and sacrifices for the Church. He had seen 
its present growth in Oklahoma sown in tears and privation; 
had served under three Bishops and three Popes. He had been 
a citizen of the United States since 1905 but a part of his heart 
was forever with Belgium. He had been a great traveler, visit- 
ing in Africa, Italy, and most of the countries of Europe ineclud- 
ing Turkey, Greece, Portugal and Spain, the Azores and Canary 
Islands. He had visited Palestine, the Holy Land on a Pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem in 1910. He was in Egypt and Morocco and 
Cuba and Mexico. He had traveled extensively in the United 
States and had crossed the Atlantic ocean twenty-seven times by 
water or by air. So great was his knowledge, so devoted was he 
to the universal concept of the Catholic Church that he can 
never be considered other than a world citizen.® 


But Oklahoma, the land where he labored for over half a 
century, claims him now and mourns his loss. He was buried 
from Our Lady’s Cathedral, Oklahoma City and a young man 
whom Father de Hasque had encouraged to become a priest, 
Monsignor Stephen Leven, (now Auxiliary Bishop of San An- 


~tonio) preached the sermon. Bishop Eugene J. McGuinness was 
the celebrant of the Requiem Mass. 


In Antwerp, Belgium, a memorial service was held in 
Father de Hasque’s old parish church attended by friends and 


7“He (Father deHasque) had a letter from the Bishop of Africa with 
pictures of the Church and parishioners taken the day the Bishop dedicated 
the Church. On the back of the pictures he had written ‘Your Church 
and Parishioners.’ ”—Letter from Mrs. Margaret Lally, St. Ann’s Home, 
May 19, 1955. 

8 The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, Winter, 1953-54, Notes 
and Documents. 

9 All material in this biography, unless otherwise noted, is based on 
material in the files of the author and data furnished by the brother of 
Father de Hasque, Monsieur Maurice de Hasque, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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municipal authorities. The United States was represented by 
the Consul general and by the Antwerp Post of the American 
Legion with two flags as was the Belgian National Federation 
of Veterans of World War I. At the end of the service both the 
American and Belgian anthems were played, the congregation 
standing at attention, deeply moved—‘‘May his soul rest in 
peace,’’ 
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FRED L. WENNER: REPORTER 
By Mary E. Newbern* 


The ‘‘Oklahoma Run”’ is history now, a matter of record 
for the textbooks. But what was the opening really like? 
Why did people come? How did they live? Who were the 
men they remembered —the things, places and events that 
stood out in their minds down through the years?! 


Fred L. Wenner was a man well qualified to tell about 
it. He was sent from the east to report ‘‘the Run’’ for 
The New York Herald, Chicago Times and The St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. He was the last survivor of newsmen who made 
the Run, April 22, 1889. ‘‘Those Newspapers wanted me to tell 
how many white people the Indians killed during The Run,”’ 
he recalled in an interview three years before his death. 


Fred Wenner claimed to be the first newspaperman to set 
foot in the Oklahoma Country, and the fourth person to reach 
Guthrie, the cther three being engineer and fireman and a wo- 
man who had seated herself on the coweatcher of the first Santa 
Fe train to arrive. Fifteen Santa Fe trains made this thrill- 
ing race from Arkansas City to Guthrie. 


The first train to arrive carried an interesting baggage 
ear. Locked inside this suffocating car, thirty-nine news- 
papermen from all over the United States sweated and swore. 
Included in this number were such well-known newswriters as 
William Allen White, Frank Greer, W. P. Thompson, Victor 
Murdock and Dennis T. Flynn. 


Long ago they all answered the final call to the ‘‘Great 
Beyond’’—they and the courageous little Kentucky  school- 
teacher who, seeking a home, rode the coweatcher to Guthrie. 
Fred Wenner was the last to go. He was first and last. 


*Among Mary E. Newbern’s articles and feature stories that have 
appeared in the press throughout the country, including The Daily Oklahoman 
and The Denver Post, her personality sketches and biographies have received 
special notice. Mrs. Newbern has made her home in Oklahoma City for many 
years, and is an active member of the National League of American Pen 
Women and also, Oklahoma State Writers, Inc—Ed. 

1This article was written from notes taken down in an interview with 
Fred L. Wenner three years before his death. He gave the writer permission 
to use any information from his book, Oklahoma and the Lighty-Niners. 
Mr. Wenner’s daughter, Mrs- Mary Hopkins, gave the writer a copy of 
“The Fred L. Wenner Story” as dictated by him to his secretary, Betty L. 
Hamilton, with permission to use any information in this article about Mr. 


Wenner. 
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Fred L. Wenner was born in Tiffin, Ohio, January 8, 
1865. He was educated in the Tiffin public schools. He got 
into the newspaper business by writing a graduating essay 
about ‘‘The Power of the Press.’’ The next day after gradua- 
tion he was offered a job as cub reporter on the Tiffin Daily 
Herald. He became city editor within a year. Later on he was 
city editor of the consolidated Daily Herald-Tribune. Subse- 
quently he handled news for Detroit, Chicago and Cincinnati 
newspapers. He reported the Republican national and state 
conventions of the Harrison-Cleveland campaign for President 
of the United States. 


Before he left his home in Ohio to join the wildest race 
in history, Mr. Wenner thought he should take out some 
life insurance. The company turned him down im a short 
but conclusive way, its agent saying: ‘‘You won’t be alive 
two years from now.’’ ‘‘He was mistaken, but anybody can 
make a mistake,’’ Mr. Wenner said, good naturedly. 


Reminiscing, he said every train leaving Arkansas City was 
packed the day of the Run. People stood on top of the trains, 
on platforms between cars; dozens stood on coal and wood 
in the the engine, or hung onto steps, all high spirited, laugh- 
ing and shouting. At the same time, thousands of people 
camped along the border lines. For these people there existed 
a real peril. There were no roads, no bridges, no crossings 
at streams except at a few fords used as cattle trail crossings. 
Streams were treacherous with quicksand. Men and women 
dashed on horseback, muleback, some rode donkeys. Wagons 
drawn by horses mules or oxen lumbered along, pell mell. One 
man made fine progress with a donkey and an ox hitched to a 
rickety wagon. Mr. Wenner thought it remarkable that there 
were so few accidents. 


Trains moved Slowly. Numerous horsemen arrived soon 
after the trains did. “It was a never to be forgotten ex- 
perience,—with whistles shrieking, bells clanging, the trains 


soon passed out of sight of the surging crowds rushing at 
break-neck speed.’’ 


“The first opening proclamation designated April 20th 
as the day of the Run,’’ said Mr. Wenner. ‘*Discovering this 
day was Saturday, the date was changed to April 22, to give 
people time to settle down before the Sabbath Day. Men 
and women had come here, seeking a home in a raw, strange 
land and they were asking God’s guidance.’’ 


wn Certain newspapers printed lurid descriptions of life in 
this new country. Mr. Wenner was taken to task by his 
superiors for being scooped about train robberies, riots, hold- 
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ups and other outlawry that never happened. Of course there 
was gambling. Wasn’t the whole thing a gamble? 


__ ‘I’m telling it now just like I told it then. There was no 
wild west in the first year here. I can’t say so much for later 
years’’ he remarked. 


Citizens of Oklahoma Territory were incensed at un- 
truthful, sensational reports circulated. U. S. Marshal Jones 
of Kansas who had jurisdiction over all Oklahoma, telegraphed 
on May 16, 1889, the Attorney General at Washington: ‘‘The 
entire Oklahoma country is absolutely quiet. I am astonished 
at false reports of bloodshed circulated by the papers. There 
has not been a single death from violence in that territory 
since the 22nd of April.’’ On Memorial Day, there were no 
graves to decorate; so they created an unknown soldier’s grave 
and nobody knew whether he was of the Blue or the Gray. 
Many soldiers from both armies made the Run. 


When the Santa Fe trains arrived in Guthrie, people 
leaped from windows or through doors or from other perches 
on the cars. Land hungry hordes followed immediately, with 
their unique methods of locomotion. 


Entering a country which lacked territorial laws, these 
people established themselves and created their own laws. 
On Guthrie’s first birthday, its new settlers scattered in every 
direction. What was supposed to be the center of a great 
city was covered with tents. Flags were flying. Men and 
women were endeavoring to hold down their claims they had 
staked. They were hungry, thirsty and weary. Night passed 
and with the dawn criers announced that there would be a 
meeting to organize a city government. People from thirty- 
two states, two territories and two foreign countries responded 
to this call, assembling to organize the City of Guthrie. 
Charles W. Constantine, ex-Mayor of Springfield, Ohio, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The balloting was kept up for more 
than two days, becoming so violent that officers in command 
of Federal troops were sent to quell the disturbances. Col. D. 
B. Dyer of St. Louis, Missouri, was chosen Mayor. Other officials 
were chosen later that day. 


Mr. Wenner mentioned the water situation: 

The price of water was five cents a cup and it was carried in 
buckets from Cottonwood Creek and the Cimarron. Soon the water 
became so muddy it looked more like a cup of coffee. 

Churches and schools were organized at once. A few teachers 
served without pay but most of them were paid in part with butter 
and eggs, wild turkey or prairie chickens. 

The town of Frisco, between Oklahoma City and Fort Reno, 
was first called ‘‘Veteran.’’ It was settled entirely by Union 
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soldiers said Wenner. It was estimated that there were more 
Civil War Veterans in Oklahoma Territory, in proportion to 
population, than any other state in the Union. Special privileges 
had been granted Union soldiers in the land laws. 


The post office was a center of interest those days. 
Hundreds of letters were addressed simply to ‘‘Oklahoma.”’ 
These all went to Oklahoma City which was then a post 
office called Oklahoma Station, used by government freight- 
ers for the army and for stage line employees. _G. A. Biedler 
of Philadelphia, a friend of Postmater General Wanamaker, 
was appointed postmaster of Oklahoma, which had been 
Oklahoma Station, the name being changed to Oklahoma City 
many years later. 


Dennis Flynn was appointed Guthrie postmaster. Mr. Wen- 
ner imparted the fact that Postmaster Flynn was pleased with 
Guthrie’s post office progress, and May 14, 1889, he telerranhed 
the Department in Washington: ‘‘Am selling $50 worth of 
stamps a day. 11 clerks work from 5 in the morning until 
midnight.’’ Great quantities of mail came and were delivered 
from three windows cut in the sides of the post office tent, on 
which was the sign, Roast Office. 


Guthrie’s first bank was a frame shack with no front, not 
even a complete roof. This bank and one in Oklahoma City 
opened April 22, 1889. 


‘“Oklahoma’s first newspaper was The Guthrie Get Up,’’ 
said Mr. Wenner, ‘‘which hit the streets three days after the 
opening.’’ ‘‘It was very difficult to get news out of the 
country,’’ he said. ‘‘There was only one telegraph wire and 
not a word could be sent for several days other than by rail- 
roads.’’ Newsmen begged and cajoled, finally sending their 
first stories by train clerks to be wired from Arkansas City 
to their respective newspapers. Death messenges had the 
right of way. A man rode fifty miles horseback to deliver a 
telegram to one whose wife had died in Illinois, only to find 
the man lived in a tent two blocks from the telegraph office. 


Fred Wenner covered all the Oklahoma land runs for metro- 
politan newspapers and the United Press. At the time of 
the Sac and Fox opening, he rushed back to Guthrie and held 
and used the telegraph line from one to three o’clock p.m. 
The San Francisco Examiner printed a 3,500 word story of 
the Sac and Fox run by Wenner. A couple of Smiths, Ed and 
Ida, no kin, were the first to be married in Guthrie. 


_ _ The first baby born in this new land was born in a wagon 
in Kingfisher. His parents owned a couple of thin blankets, 
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and his father had a couple of dollars. A $27-collection was 
taken, and J. V. Admire, Receiver for the Land Office, sent 
his own tent to house the new citizen. Several hundred men 
bid for the privilege of naming the the baby. Admire won 
for the price of $52.50, which went to the mother. He wrote 
to his wife in Kansas for a suggestion for a name, but the 
baby’s parents insisted on naming him ‘‘Admire Lewis.’’ 


“From all the milling throng of people who arrived in 
Oklahoma in the runs some were destined to become national 
leaders, financial and otherwise.’’ For instance: F. G. Bon- 
fils, who later published The Denver Post. He made the 
Run of 1889 and built the first native stone building in 
Guthrie, across from the tent postoffice. (This building is 
still in use.) It is said that Mr. Bonfils left a 14 million 
dollar estate when he died. 


Guthrie boasted many barber shops. One, in a basement, 
was owned by F. M. Knowlton of ‘‘Danderine’’ fame. He 
later produced his ‘‘Danderine’’ in Chicago, and ended up a 
multimillionaire. He came back to Guthrie at intervals to 
visit, and paid $5.00 for shaves at his former -shop just for 
old time’s sake. He paid the rent of the barber shop as long 
as it bore the name of ‘‘Knowlton.”’ 


A young boy working in Kimball’s Grocery Store con- 
ceived the idea of cutting beeswax in strips, rolling these 
strips in sugar and flavoring them with any flavor the grocer 
earried. These sold beyond his expectations. This boy was 
William Wrigley. Later he put the jaws of the world to 
work on his ‘‘Wrigley’s Chewing Gum.”’ 


Mr. Wenner told about a young fellow who was eager 
to work in the ‘‘Opery House.’’ He was allowed to do so 
by sweeping and dusting for a salary of $3.00 a week, but 
he was also allowed to sleep on the stage. His name was Lon 
Chaney. He became a famous movie star. While in Okla- 
homa, he also worked in a furniture store in Oklahoma City. 


‘*A man named Stratton who worked as a carpenter in 
Norman, for a dollar and a half a day, later made the biggest 
strike in Cripple Creek, Colorado,’’ continued Mr. Wenver. 
He added, ‘‘Captain Arthur MacArthur, in charge of Fed- 
eral troops, was stationed at Guthrie. His small boy Douglas 
was there, too, when he was very young. He later became 
the famous General Douglas MacArthur.’’ 

A number of infamous people arrived in Guthrie in 
later years. Some of their pictures are used to decorate 
windows in public places during the yearly celebrations of 
the Run. 
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Mr. Wenner added later news: 


The Oklahoma Troop of Rough Riders—Teddy Roosevelt’s—was 
organized in Guthrie. Fred Wenner enrolled and classified 750 vol- 
unteers who wanted to join up with Teddy Roosevelt. Oklahoma’s 
quota was only 86. 

Coxey’s Army passed through Guthrie. The two Cessna boys 
built a plane in their shop on a farm and for $200, flew to Guthrie. 
They became ace pilots in World War I. These boys founded Cessna 
Aircraft in Wichita, Kansas. 


It was easy to get into business in those early days. As soon 
as one man arrived, he settled his family in a tent and chalked a 
sign on the side of his covered wagon: City Dray Line—15 cents. 
He became the head of a large Transfer Line later on in Oklahoma 
City. 


A young Jewish boy and a retired Methodist minister from 
Wichita, set up an enterprising cold drink and lunch stand. This 
business flourished depending on the weather. As today, Oklahoma 
weather was fickle. 


For eleven years Fred L. Wenner was connected with 
the Oklahoma territorial government, serving as Secretary 
to three Governors. He was Secretary of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair Commission; Secretary of the Territorial Schoo] Land 
Board. He acted as Secretary to the Board of Referees which 
passed upon the qualifications for 400 postmasterships in the 
Territory and made recommendations to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or to President McKinley. 


He worked to bring about good roads. He had great 
interest in schools. Many graduating essays were based on 
information received in his office. His office was always 
headquarters for pioneers. He helped charter the Guthrie 
Presbyterian Church. He was a charter member of The 
Guthrie Building and Loan Association and served on its 
Board of Directors for over 50 years. After serving as County 
Treasurer, he served fourteen years as City Treasurer. He 


served as manager of the Guthrie Chamber of Commerce 
1911-1920. 


_ Mr. Wenner was married at Tiffin, Ohio, in 1894 to 
Miss Amy D. Myers, who was a daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister. Her father was later a missionery for the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. Mrs. Wenner took active 
part in religious and social life, and a great interest in the 
activities of her busy husband. She died in 1942. Their son 
David, lives in Sulphur, Oklahoma; Henry lives in Free. 
water Oregon: and their daughter, Mrs. Mary RK. Hopkins, 
lived at the home of her father in Guthrie. The Wenners 
had seven grandchildren. Fred L. Wenner died on Augnst 18, 


1956. His grave is in the Summit View Cemetery at Guthrie 
Oklahoma. 
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_Mr. Wenner was at different times editor of The Guthrie 
Daily Capital, The Guthrie Daily Leader, and was a staff writer 
for The Daily Oklahoman in Oklahoma City. He once owned 
The Kingfisher Free Press. 


He had a nose for news and loved to tell it in a concise 
and dramatic way. He remembered one of the first state- 
hood conventions, which was held in Purcell. This meeting 
came to an abrupt end because of the rise in the South Ca- 
nadian River. A special train from Oklahoma City got back 
across the river fifteen minutes before the bridge was swept 
away by a ten-foot wall of water. 


A writer of such great facility, Mr. Wenner had very 
little time to devote to writing on historical subjects; yet he 
never gave up. His book, Oklahoma and the Lighty-Niners 
was published by the Co-operative Publishing Company of 
Cruthrie. It goes into detail about the happenings during 
Oklahoma’s early years. His life was dedicated in helping 
develop Oklahoma. 


As a careful reporter, Mr. Wenner chose to record some 
of his life’s activities, and include incidents of Oklahoma 
history. In a way, one might say he wrote his own obituary 
in 1949, many years before he died. He dictated ‘‘The Fred 
L. Wenner Story”’ of eight typewritten pages to his secretary, 
Betty L. Hamilton. In his book, he said: ‘‘In a single day, 
they peopled a land of solitude, in a few days, weeks and 
months they conquered a wilderness—they opened up farms, 
built towns and cities in a day, established and maintained 
governments, organized churches and schools.”’ 


He loved Oklahoma—‘‘Land of the Fair God,’’ he called 
it. He was the first ’89er newspaper man to come and the 
last to go. 
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BIG JAKE’S CROSSING 
By Bess Rogers* 


In late 1898 the Rock Island railroad built west into 
Weatherford, where it stopped for a time—the end of the road. 
My father, Mr. G. W. Miller, had bought a farm four miles south 
of Weatherford in what was known as the Missouri Settlement. 
The family was large, four brothers and a sister, and farming 
was not very prosperous in those days, so my father was always 
looking about for something to supplement the income. 


A Mr. Dean in Weatherford had received the government 
contract to carry the mail from Weatherford, Custer County, to 
the inland town of Cloud Chief across the Washita about twenty- 
five miles southwest in Washita County, Oklahoma Territory. 
Mr. Dean offered my father the job of keeping the way station 
on the road at ‘‘Big Jake’s Crossing’’ on the Washita where the 
horses were changed each day on the way to and from Cloud 
Chief. The mail was carried in a two seated rig, which also car- 
ried passengers at two dollars a head whenever they wanted a 
ride. 


There were no bridges in this part of the country on the 
Washita, and my father saw the need and the opportunity of a 
ferry boat at Big Jake’s Crossing to be used in time of high 
water. With the help of my older brothers, he built a small flat 
boat, capable of carrying a wagon and team. It was operated by 
pulleys on a large rope cable, tied to a huge cottonwood tree on 
each side of the river. The charge for crossing was 25 cents for 
a wagon and team and 10 cents for a man on horseback. He also 
saw the need of a small stock of merchandise for trade with the 
Indians. He erected a small tent to house his store. 


A group of Cheyenne Indians were camped a mile south of 
the crossing, and an Arapaho village was located five miles north. 
The Indians of both villages were good friends for there was a 
continual stream of travel on the north-south road between the 
two camps. The Indians came in wagons, a whole family usually 
seated flat in the bottom of the wagon bed, a half dozen dogs 
trotting behind, and many horsemen, usually riding bare back. 
On the east-west road there was an unending string of freighters 
hauling from the end of the railroad at Weatherford to Cloud 
Chief across the Washita. For the three years the railroad 
stopped at Weatherford, and the little pin point of Big Jake’s 
eeune became important to the progress of Western Okla- 
loma. 


*Bess Rogers lives in Oklahoma City, and is an active member of 
Oklahoma State Writers, Inc. She is a writer of fiction stories and articles 
that have appeared in national publications.—Ed. 
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_._ When school was out in the spring of 1900, the family 
jomed my father at Big Jake’s Crossing. The living quarters 
were of a temporary sort, a large tent with a hastily built-shack 
in the back. But I think we did not mind too much, for my par- 
ents had lived in most of the makeshift kinds of shelters common 
to early day Oklahoma. 


We children stayed close at home for a few days. I remem- 
ber looking in awe at an Indian woman who came into the store 
with a long sharp hunting knife hanging from her belt. We were 
assured it was only for skinning animals, and, as nobody lost his 
scalp, my fears subsided. They did, that is, until one night we 
were awakened by the beating of tom-toms and the most wierd 
chanting that ever struck terror to the heart of white man. I 
was for taking off immediately for the farm in Missouri Settle- 
ment. Was it the war dance? Would the Indian women come 
with their long knives and peel our heads? Would we all be 
killed or captured ? 


But the next morning we were told by one of the English 
speaking Indians that a member of the village was ill—‘‘blood in 
the mouth.’’ It happened all too often at the camp. The per- 
formance we had heard was their method of warding off evil 
spirits and saving the lives of their people. 


My mother, with true neighborly spirit, killed one of her 
fat hens and cooked a kettle of delicious soup to take to the sick 
woman at the camp. It seemed to be the policy of the Indians to 
keep their patients isolated (yet they knew nothing of con- 
tagion). So my mother left the soup with an old man who raised 
the flap answering for a door. She told him she would take the 
children to look around the village and return for the kettle 
later. In our round of the camp we saw Indian women sitting on 
the ground in front of the tepees doing exquisite bead work on 
moccasins. Some of the women were shy and withdrawn, but 
others were quite friendly. The children were shy too, but I 
could tell by the gleam in the little girls’ eyes they would like 
to join us if they were permitted. I could see that, strangely 
enough, the Indians were as much afraid of us as we of them. A 
long eared dog trotting in front of us stopped to quench his thirst 
from a bowl of water sitting beside a tepee. As he licked his chops 
and trotted on, a little black eyed boy came out of the tent, 
picked up the bowl, and drank the rest of the water! Having 
completed the rounds of the camp, my mother went back to pick 
up her kettle. She asked the old man if the soup had been en- 
joyed. He nodded vigorously. He knew, for there was a trickle 
of golden broth running down from each corner of his mouth! 


A great source of enjoyment for me was the many birds. The 
woods often rang with the melody of their singing. I was es- 
pecially fascinated by the red bird, darting through the trees 
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- like a flaming streak. We kids decided to catch one of the elusive 
little creatures. We built traps of willow twigs and watched for 
days. And one morning there he was! Jubilently we rescued him 
from the trap. But he was so piteously frightened, his heart 
beating so wildly, we decided red birds were better for distance 
viewing, and turned him loose. 


We often made forays into the woods in search of wild 
flowers, ‘‘johnnie-jump-ups’’ on the river banks, and red bud 
on the fringe of the timber. Plum blossoms spread a white cloud 
over a little hill and sent out a delicate, heavenly perfume. On 
one of these trips my little brother stuck a thorn in his hand. He 
was erying lustily as we walked home. An Indian riding by dis- 
mounted and squatted beside my brother. He asked what was the 
trouble, and we called attention to the hand. ‘‘ Walk-a-Pan 
make well,’’ he consoled. Whereupon, he spat in the loose dirt 
of the road and with the spittle made a little ball of mud which 
he plastered over the wound in brother’s hand. ‘‘Hand well 
now,’’ Walk-a-Pan assured him. Even at the time I doubted the 
therapeutic value of Walk-a-Pan’s treatment. But we heard no 
more from my brother. 


Later I wandered back to the plum thicket and found the 
bushes covered with little half grown plums. For some strange 
reason I decided to see how many of the plums I could cram into 
my mouth. It is amazing how much the skin of a little girl’s 
cheek will stretch. I surprised even myself. I started home to 
show the other kids my accomplishment. As I was crossing the 
stile into the yard I was met by my uncle who had come from 
Missouri to visit us. He kissed me on the cheeks, and the plums 
began to roll out of my mouth—into his shirt collar and down his 
vest. My uncle was somewhat of a dandy, and I often wondered 
what he thought of his little half wild niece in Oklahoma. I guess 
he did not care much for our crude manner of living, for he soon 
took himself back to Missouri and his law practice there. 


The woods near the crossing were full of campers almost 
every night. We children would go down next morning to see 
what they had left. There was never anything but a burned out 
camp fire and a pile of egg shells. But it was fun to visit the 


places where they had been and speculate on who had spent the 
night there. 


One afternoon the rain started falling, and we had to stay 
inside the house. It rained all night, coming down in torrents. 
At dawn the clouds broke away, and we walked down to the 
crossing. The river was rising steadily. There must have been 
extremely heavy rains farther up the stream, judging from the 
mud-laden water that was swirling down. There was an under- 
tone of danger in its increasing murmur. Hourly my father 
drove stakes at the water’s edge to gage the rise. The willow 
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tree that had playfully dipped its branches into the bright, 
sparkling little stream was already half submerged. The sing- 
ing river was fast becoming a raging torrent. The water was 
soon too deep to be forded. My father and brothers rigged up 
the ferry boat and oiled the pulleys. I held my breath as the 
first heavily loaded wagon drove out onto the ferry, and the 
little boat moved slowly out across the swirling, muddy water. 
But as it made the trip back and forth without incident, I lost 
my apprehension, and even begged to be permitted to ride across. 


There was never a let up all day long. Wagons and hores- 
back riders were lined up eight and ten deep on both sides of 
the crossing. A crowd of freighters, ranchers, Indians, and ecov- 
ered wagon tourists stood about on the muddy banks watching 
the little boat battle the raging stream. 


The rise continued. Whirling, foaming water lashed at the 
small boat. Debris lodged against it and had to be pried away— 
tree limbs, tang!ed wire and fence posts, dead cattle. There was 
a smell of decay in the muddy water. The river kept on rising. 
My father decided that the point of danger had been reached. 
He anchored the boat and refused to take anyone else across. 


A drunk on the other side called out to come and get him. 
‘*You’ll have to camp on that side until the water goes down,’’ 
my father yelled back. ‘‘If you don’t bring that boat, I’ll cross 
on thith rope!’’ the drunk yelled thickly. 


The boat remained at anchor, and the drunk caught the rope 
cable and started ‘‘cooning”’ it across. Slowly he moved holding 
to the rope, out to the middle of the stream where the roaring 
angry water almost touched his back. He might have been struck 
at any moment by a tree limb and dragged from the cable to 
certain death. He finally made it across. My father took him to 
our quarters and Mother brewed him a pot of strong black 
coffee. They sobered him up and gave him lodging for the night. 


The river crested that evening and started slowly to go 
down. By morning the ferry was in operation again, and traffic 
moved as smoothly as it had the day before. It was several days 
though before the river could be forded again. 


Then one day in 1901, a strange sound pierced the stillness 
of the rolling prairies—the shriek of an engine and the roar of 
a speeding train. Rock Island had extended its line west. 
Weatherford was no longer the end of the road. There was no 
need for the string of freighters on the winding trail. There was 
no need of the ferry boat at Big Jake’s Crossmg. The mail was 
earried by the railroad. The Cheyennes struck their tepees and 
disappeared as noiselessly as a sunset. The crossing, once bus- 
tling with activity, was silent and deserted. My family moved 
back to the farm in Missouri settlement. 
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A moment in the history of West Central Oklahoma had 
ended. The need for Big Jake’s Crossing was over. But it had 
been caught in the mind of a small girl—the mystery of swiftly 
flitting, golden throated wild birds, the beauty of Oklahoma wild 
flowers, the humanity of the native Red People called ‘‘ Wild 
Plains Indians,’’ the wonder of loaded wagons and yelling 
cursing men, the tragedy and suspense of the rampaging Washi- 
ta River. 
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WE CAME TO LIVE IN OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 
By Fannie L. Eisele* 


My parents, Charles and Elizabeth Gopfert, lived in Saxe 
Meiningen, Germany where I was born on February 6, 1884. I 
bad one brother and one sister, Herman and Ida. Our home 
until I was eight years old was in Germany where children 
had to learn to work at an early age. We went with our 
parents to the fields at harvest time to help harvest the grain. 
I had a willow basket with straps over my shoulders and a 
paring knife with which to gather dandelions for the geese. 
I also had to help get wood to burn, carrying as much as I 
could on my back. All this I did as a child by myself. 


In harvest time, Father cut the grain with a scythe, and 
Mother tied it in bundles. We children had to pick up the 
heads of grain that fell and put them into a basket. Mother 
tied them into bundles, too. In the evening, Father would 
haul the grain into the home place on a wagon. When the 
erain was gathered in and dried out, it was threshed by a 
flail, all of us having to help and keep in time. A flail had a 
wooden handle and a whang of leather at one end to beat out 
the grain. Rye or wheat or barley grain was put on the 
ground and threshed and then scooped up. The grain was 
cleaned in the wind or by fanning. Then we put the grain 
into sacks and took it to mill to be ground. The sacks of 
meal and flour were taken home and stored under the roof 
upstairs in the house. 


We grew crops of hay, beets, beans, carrots that were 
cut up and fed to the cattle in feed troughs. The cattle were 
kept in a barn, and so were the hogs and the chickens. The 
barn was partitioned off into separate sections, and everything 
was kept clean. We children had to help in all this work. 


* Fannie L. Eisele has lived her life, full and brimming over with her 
activities as farm daughter, owner of her land claim and as teacher in Old 
Beaver County, farm wife and mother, nurse of the sick, worker and _presi- 
dent of a farm women’s club and a poultry club in the Garfield County 
agent’s program and as a writer, since she came with her parents to Okla- 
homa Territory. Two of her books (printed at Covington) are History of 
Covington, Garfield County (1952) and History of Noble County (1958). 
Mrs. Eisele is a member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and has been 
on its Annual Tour for several years. She and Mr. Eisele (82 years of 
age) live on their farm in Garfield County, with their post office at Douglas 
near Covington. This story of Mrs. Eisele’s life has been adapted by the 
Editor for publication in The Chronicles, from her “Autobiography,” a manu- 


script of notes on her life. 
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Wood was given from certain fields all around the town, 
and it took walking at five o’clock in the morning to get 
a supply. At ten o’clock, it was lunch time, and then we 
went to another field, for apples, cherries and prune trees 
were not planted together. Much of the fruit was picked and 
dried in those days. When the prunes were ripe, we made 
prune pies. The crust was a light bread dough in flat pie 
tins. The seeds were taken out and the prune fruit laid on 
the dough, then sugar and cream and an egg with a little 
flour for thickening were added. The pies were baked in 
large ovens located in the center of the town. Baking was 
done by lottery. A man started the ovens and ten people 
baked there in a day, each person given a number in turn. 
The bread was of dark rye flour, in ten, big round loaves 
worked into dough from a forty-five pound sack of flour. 
After the bread was baked, then coffee cake was baked in 
the ovens. Pies were baked last. 


Children were out of school when they were fourteen 
years of age, and then they were hired out to big farmers 
where they had to milk and do the rough farm work. They 
had to cook and help the farmers’ wives, each having different 
work in cooking for the harvest hands. Some of these young 
people learned tailoring. Most of the boys went out to work 
as apprentices but they did not earn much. Some of them 
got shoes and shirts made out of home spun flax which was 
grown at home and bleached on the grass in the meadows. My 
mother spun a lot of flax into thread which was taken to a 
weaver. 


Where we lived in Germany, the people kept geese. We 
children had to bring them home in the evening. Everything 
was cared for inside the house or barn. The tame rabbits 
were kept under the manger. In the winter, large drives for 
wild rabbits were made by the big farmers in hunting parties. 


My father had two cows and a horse at times. When his 
aunt came to visit us from America, he decided that someday 
he would come over here, too. When she came a second 
time, he decided to leave Germany. He sold everything he 
owned, and we started for this country, arriving in New York 
after landing at Staten Island, in 1891. Our aunt took us 
home, and we were now amongst strangers in a new land. 
Father worked as his trade as a stone mason and bricklayer 
and Mother got a job at a factory sewing buttons on earments. 
We children were sent to school, and on Sundays, Father took 
us to the zoo. He also took us across Brooklynn Bridge. On 
the Fourth of July, there were fireworks on the Bridge, I 
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never will forget the fireworks at night that I almost missed 
seeing. A cousin gave me a lighted firecracker, and I was 
looking at it when it went off and shot me in the eye. Father 
took us out to visit all the parks, and out to see the river. 
He did not like the city. 


Father wrote to Uncle Fritz in Beattie, Kansas, and 
finally decided to come west. In Chicago on the way, we saw 
rats at the depot so large that we were afraid. We had to 
wait three hours for our train connections. When we arrived 
at Beattie, Kansas, our train was late and Uncle Fritz had 
gone home. So father hired a livery man to take us out 
to the farm and we were glad for all of us were tired and worn 
out from the long journey west. 


Uncle Fritz lived on his farm five miles northwest of 
Beattie, and we stayed with him until we located a home in 
town. Uncle Fritz was a good man. His wife had to move 
about in a wheel chair as she had the rheumatism. She often 
read to us out-of a large Bible that was different from any 
I have ever’seen. It had a lot of pictures, and Aunt would 
read and tell us about them. 


Uncle Fritz had a large farm and was owner of 18 
horses, 300 chickens, 350 hogs of all sizes and some cows. My 
sister would go and bring the cows to the barn in the 
evenings; she helped gather the eggs and also picked plums. 
Unele Fritz had two old mules, and he put me up on one of 
the mules to ride, which scared me as [ had never before been 
on a mule or a horse in my life. He told me to get the mail 
at Quartz, a nearby trading post in those days. The post office 
there was kept by two old ladies. The trading post was an 
interesting place with a peacock, chickens and turkeys round 
about, and caravans of people moving west or east stopping 
there to trade. I often walked to the trading post with my 
dog, Pellow, that Uncle Fritz gave me. Pellow afterward came 
to Oklahoma with us and lived to be fifteen years old. 


I went to school at Beattie, taught by Miss Nellie Berry, 
the Mayor’s daughter. And I attended church—the Baptist, 
the Lutheran and the Methodist at different times. I learned 
to sew quilt pieces at the Methodist Church, and attended the 
Sunday school. 


One of my schoolmates was Lena Fitzameier, the adopted 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Bowers who owned a large farm out in 
the country about a mile from Beattie. They were members 
of the Lutheran Church and very religious. Lena and I were 
good friends, and had good times together for my Mother 
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would let me go visit the Bowers on week ends. I loved 
the farm. I rode a large gray mare after the cows in the 
evening, and learned how to milk. There was a big orchard on 
the Bowers’ farm, and Lena and I would gather apples and 
plums. <A lot of the apples were stored for the winter, in the 
cellar. Mrs. Bowers and her daughter, Emma would make 
aprons. Then Lena and I would take them to town at Christ- 
mas time, with fruit and jelly as gifts for the needy. After we 
came to Oklahoma, I wrote to Lena for thirty-five years. Her 
sister, Emma, lived to the age of 99 years; her parents lived 
to 100 years, and her brother, to 89 years—all on the same 
farm. 


One day in 1894, there was talk of a new land for home- 
steads in Oklahoma. Father wanted to come to get a farm but I 
took sick, one doctor said it was rheumatism and another said it 
was dropsy, and I was sick for four months. 


The next year, Father left for Oklahoma to find a farm. 
When he arrived at Enid, he hired a livery rig to take him 
around to look at the land, and found plenty at different 
prices. One day while at Enid, he walked over in Garfield 
County and found a 160 acre land claim that was being 
contested as the man who had filed on it had already used 
his homestead rights elsewhere so he would lose his claim here. 
He had made some improvements here so Father bought him out 
and was then the owner of 160 acres of land. He wrote a letter 
to Mother to get ready to come to Oklahoma. 


Father went to Hiawatha, Kansas, and bought a young team, 
wagon and bows, oats, harness and a canvas wagon-cover besides 
hoops to stretch the cover over the bows so we would have shelter 
in case of rain. While traveling, the oats were in the bed of the 
wagon, and over the oats was our bedding. Then dishes, chairs, 
table and stoves were placed on top, with a box of chickens and 
some pigeons packed in, too. The canary bird was in a cage hung 


on the center bow in the wagon. Our horses were named Jennie 
and Charlie. 


Father, Mother, Ida, Herman and I and my dog Pellow 
started from Beattie, Kansas, to make a home in a strange new 
land. It took us two weeks to get to Oklahoma as traveling by 
team and wagon was slow through rain, sunshine and heat, as it 
was August haying time. In Kansas, we stopped in the evenings 
to camp and buy hay from the farmers along the way. And we 
got melons, too. We bought milk at 5¢ a quart, butter at 10¢ a 
pound and eggs at 5¢ a dozen since Mother had brought potatoes 
and other food along with us. A lot of traveling was done this 
way in those days. 
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When we came into Oklahoma, the houses were small and 
there were sod houses and dugouts. There was not much land 
tilled. When we came to a town along the road, the buildings 
and stores had false fronts, and cotton goods—ealico and percale 
—sold for 5¢ and 10¢e a yard of poor color that would fade out 
when it was washed the first time. 


Life was different in Oklahoma. Much of the country was 
prairie with few trees. Most of the people that we saw were very 
poor. They drove their cattle behind their wagons when on the 
move, until they came to their place to live. The farms had no 
fences. We finally came to Black Bear Creek. In fording the 
stream, our horses could hardly make it up the steep banks. One 
day Father said to me, ‘‘Take the harness off the horses while I 
look for some hay.’’ Not knowing any better, I unbuckled and 
took the harness all apart to get it off the horses. Then Father 
had to spend a lot of time putting the harness together again 
before we could hitch up the team and travel on. 


We came to a store on our way called Garber. Mr. M. C. 
Garber, his cousin, Mr. Faft, and Bird Garber owned the store 
and sold merchandise here—dry goods, hardware and tools of all 
kinds. They freighted the heavy goods and tools from Perry, 
Noble County, and from Enid, Garfield County, in wagons with 
teams of four mules. There were no well traveled roads, just 
trails in this part of the country, and the creeks had to be forded. 
The store was moved sometime later to a new location and a town 
began building which is now known as Garber, Garfield County, 
named for Mr. M. C. Garber. His father from Iowa was a judge 
and held court in a log house. Later, M. C. Garber became a 
lawyer, and served as judge and as Congressman from our Okla- 
homa district for thirteen years. He was well known and promi- 
nent in the western part of this state, and was honored in the 
‘Oklahoma Hall of Fame.”’ 


Finally, we arrived at our homestead, twelve miles from 
Garber’s store. Father said, ‘‘There’s our place!’’ There stood 
a sod house dwelling, a sod chicken house, and about five acres 
nearby on the farm had been broken with a plow. There were 
no fences, and it was my job to lead the horses and let them eat 
grass. The place near the house was full of weeds, and we had 
cut out tumble weeds and all the other weeds with a corn knife 
and a hoe. Then the new ground was plowed, and [ helped plant 
corn with a hoe. The ground squirrels were thick and would eat 
the grains of corn so we had to plant again. We drowned out 
most of the squirrels by filling their holes in the ground with 
water carried from the creek. Father gave us one penny for 
each squirrel we children drowned. 

Father and a neighbor, Otto Pheffer went to Crescent, Okla- 
homa to buy trees for posts. It was thirty-five miles to timber, 
and it took three days to make the trip. Afterward a shed was 
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fixed up on one side of a hill closeby, and covered with bundles 
of feed as a barn for the horses. Another neighbor, Mr. Groom, 
had some kaffir corn, and we cut it on shares with our corn 
knives. A son of Mr. Groom had a patch of peanuts, and we har- 
vested them on shares. 


Father started soon digging a water well with a pick and 
shovel. Mother, Brother and I carried away the dirt as it was 
brought up from the hole. It took some time to finish the work 
and we had good water. 'The well was forty-five feet deep, and 
Father walled it up with rock. The water is still being used, 
drawn from this same well with an electric pump. Father carved 
a watering trough from a tree trunk, and it was used near the 
well for many years to water the stock. 


My job on the farm was to help out doors. The second year 
we bought a cow, and more cattle were bought as the years 
passed. As long as I was home with Father and Mother, my job 
was to milk the cows, churn the butter, wean the calves, and yoke 
the cattle to keep them from straying off as the fences were poor. 
At first, only one strand of barb wire was used for a fence but 
later two woven wires were used. For a long time, I milked from 
five to twelve cows every morning and night. When any cattle 
were sold, I rounded them up and started them out because when 
the buyers came, the animals would get scared and run and jump 
the fences. In 1897, Father bought some fine, registered short- 
horns, and from that time, our family always kept this stock. 


Brother and I worked at haying time, and in harvesting the 
grain. I helped haul in the hay from the meadow and stack it in 
the racks. One time the team ran away when we drove over a 
nest of bumble bees that swarmed up and stung the horses. I 
shocked the bundles of wheat in the field, helped scoop up grain 
into the wagons and haul it into the bins. 


When the grain was ripe for the harvest, it was cut with a 
binder machine. A push binder was run ahead of the horses, and 
I shocked the bundles of grain behind a six foot binder for many 
years in harvest time. Then ‘‘headers’’ came into use.! Father 
took care of the grain at the threshing machine, turning out as 
much as 2,000 bushels a day.? 


1A “header” was a farm machine pushed by 6 horses, 3 on each side 
of the tongue, driven in quarter day shifts of 12 hours. Two barges alternately 
pulled alongside with another team to each, to catch the cut-off heads of 
grain and haul them to the stacks for threshing later on. The crew in this 
first part of the harvest consisted of 1 machine operator, 2 barge drivers 
who also pitched the heads of grain to 2 stackers. 


2A threshing machine was a steam engine outfit that went from farm 
to farm early in the harvest for “shock” threshing, and late in the summer 
or in the fall for “stack” threshing. The crew for stack threshing usually 


A mover’s wagon ready for a long journey, 


* 


Water hauling in early days. E. J. Wisele (standing at left with 
team) and some of his farm neighbors. 
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Father rented and farmed other land near our place as years 
passed. We farmed the Dr. Renfrow place and the Poindexter 
place, and later the Covington farm. When I was nineteen, Fath- 
er bought another 160 acres (NEW, Sec. 16, T. 21 N., R. 4 W.). 


My brother, Herman, and I did the plowing. We would come 
in from the field in the evening at seven o’clock, and feed our 
horses. First, we would brush the horses and wash their shoul- 
ders. Then I milked the cows, while brother would look after the 
plows and get them repaired for the next day. I drove three 
horses on a plow. It took six weeks to finish plowing 160 acres. 
Besides the grain crop, we would raise corn and use the cobs to 
burn in the stoves at the house as well as wood. Father fed corn 
to his hogs and we cured our own meat. 


We were at work one day when a neighbor came by saying 
‘What! Working on Sunday?’’ We had lost all track of the 
days. There were no churches nor schools in our part of the 
country the first year we lived in Oklahoma Territory. We had 
to walk four miles to our first church. Traveling preachers 
came to preach in the school houses. The second year after we 
came to our place, school was held for one month in a dugout 
about a mile west of present Covington; then the school was 
moved and held in a sod house for two months about a mile north 
of Covington. Recalling the teachers, I remember Mrs. Thomp- 
son was our first teacher; then the next teacher was Mr. Beard, 
a one legged man. Other teachers at different times, were Mrs. 
Covington, Mrs. Shores and Mr. McGill who drove his pony 
from Enid and boarded in the neighborhood of the school, by 
the week and paid for his pony’s feed. He received a salary of 
$25.00 a month. I only finished the 5th grade but I read and 
kept on learning by myself through the years. 


Our first post office was ‘‘Luella’’ located one mile east and 
one mile southeast of Fairmont, Garfield County. This post: of- 
fice was five miles from our home, and we had to walk at first 
to get our mail. I walked the five miles over to Luella and back 
home in three hours but later J went horseback. The post office 
east of us was first called ‘‘Tripp,’’ with John Beopple as the 
postmaster. The place later became Covington named after Mr. 
J. Covington. 


consisted of an engineer, a separator tender, water hauler (for the engine), 
4 bundle pitchers, 2 to 4 band cutters, 2 alternate feeders (before separators 
had blowers). There was always someone to serve as “water monkey” to 
carry drinking water to the crew. 

“Shock” threshing took about the same force except there were 4 to 6 
field pitchers and 4 to 6 bundle pitchers. “Shocks” of grain were small 
piles, of 10 to 16 bundles of grain each, set up over the field by 1 to 4 
persons, called “shockers,” who followed behind a binder machine when the 
crop was first cut. The “shocker” did the work methodically, setting up 
the bundles in a pile with the heads of grain up then covering or “capping 
the pile with 1 or 2 broken bundles to shed the rain. 
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In my childhood days, Father would let me go with him 
sometimes to take a load of wheat to the mill at Enid—the Pale- 
jeck Mill and Gieses Mill. It was rough traveling in those days 
for we had to ford the creeks. When anything went wrong I 
would help and drive the team. Enid was twenty-two miles from 
home, and we would start at 3 o’clock in the morning and get to 
town at 5 o’clock in the evening. We would feed the team at the 
Square, and buy what groceries we needed. Then would start for 
home, and get there at 4 o’clock in the morning. It was a heavy 
load both ways—to Enid and back home. 


In 1898, nearly four years after we came to Oklahoma, we 
moved into the new farm house that Father built, and all of us 
helped him until it was finished. There were two rooms up- 
stairs and two downstairs, with an arch cave under the house. 
Five years later, another room was built upstairs, and the house 
was in the shape of an L. 


As times got better, buggies were bought and more horses. 
There were eight to ten horses on a farm; there was larger ma- 
chinery and more land rented for farming. We rode horseback 
and in buggies or surreys or wagons and sometimes walked to 
entertainments in Covington. This town grew and a brick school 
house was built in the town, and later there was a high school. 


By the time that we built our new farm house, there were 
more schools in the country and the school term was longer. 
There were more church meetings and Sunday school which we 
attended. ‘‘Literaries,’’ spelling bees and community gatherings 
were held in the school houses. These community gatherings 
were held generally to raise money by having a pie supper, or 
sometimes a cake was baked and given the ugliest man present, 
or a cake for the brightest girl. We had parties where we pulled 
taffy candy or made popcorn balls or ‘‘dunked’’ for anples in a 
tub full of water. We played such games as ‘‘ Hide the Thimble,’’ 
‘Drop the Handkerchief,’’ ‘‘Fruit Basket,’’ ‘‘Move and Andy 
Over,’’ “Dare Base,’’ ‘‘Sack Race.’’ We had singing parties, too. 


_. There were plenty of organs in those days. We would go 
visiting the neighbors, and sometimes stay all night. We played 
music and sang in the evenings. My sister played the accordion. 
My brother did the calling for dances. And I played the harp. 
These are a few of the many songs my sister and brother and I 
sang when we were young folks: ‘‘Long, Long Ago,’’ ‘‘Old 
Black Joe,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ ‘‘Lay my Head beneath a 
Rose,’’ ‘In the Shadow of the Pine,’”’ ‘‘Red River Valley,’’ 
‘Barbary Allen,’’ ‘‘A word of Advice,’’ ‘‘Picture of Highty- 
four,’’ ‘‘The Fatal Wedding.’’ I have these and other old songs 
handwritten in a book, the pages getting brittle with age.3 . 


3 Mrs: Eisele’s manuscript lists the titles of more than 40 titles of songs, 
some of them sung more than 70 years ago. 
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As I grew to womanhood, I loved the farm and doing farm 
work for Father. I helped with the housework, too, and cooking. 
I often scrubbed six rooms on my hands and knees in those days. 


In 1906 when I was twenty-two years old, there was still 
some public land that was open to settlement out in Old Beaver 
County in the Panhandle. I told Father that I wanted to go to 
that western country and try my luck for a land claim. My sister 
and brother joined me, and we made the 300-mile trip in mover 
wagons from our home in Garfield County to what is now west- 
ern Texas County. A long journey that we made several times 
back and forth in the years that followed. Generally, two wagons 
traveled together, and it took nearly two weeks to make this trip 
overland. We took the route through Enid, Cherokee, Alva, Buf- 
falo, Beaver City and northwest to the ‘‘Half-way House,”’’ 
thirty-five miles west of Hooker, half way to Elkhart, Kansas. 
This ‘‘ Half-way House’’ was a building and corral where stages 
on this route changed horses. Mr. Green, an old range rider, 
owned the stage drawn by four horses, and brought the mail 
down into the Territory to Hooker from Elkhart. He also carried 
passengers with their luggage piled on top of the stage and 
trunks strapped on the back. Mr. Green had a brother who had 
a ranch in Kansas and later had a store, in which was the post 
office called ‘‘Kuhn’’ in Texas County. 


We were lucky in getting land, and I got a claim six miles 
south of Elkhart which is in Kansas right near the north bound- 
ary of Oklahoma. My place was in what is now the northwestern 
part of Texas County where there was nothing but praivic land 
and buffalo grass. It was called ‘‘hard land’’ but it was good 
soil, 4 to 5 feet deep, and coke was found in some of the ‘‘breaks”’ 
of the red hills some miles away. There were still wild horses, 
antelope and prairie chicken in the Panhandle. Keltner was our 
post office. 


There was a lot of longhorn cattle roaming over the farms 
for there was no herd law in the country at that time. I often 
had to shoot my gun to drive the cattle away for the longhorns 
would come and nearly knock the roof off my house. This was a 
dugout with a car roof and a stove pipe. There was only one 
room, 6 by 8 feet, the walls standing 4 feet above ground, with 
the floor 3 feet below ground, and 3 steps leading down into the 
house. 


There were few water wells in this part of the country, and 
I helped haul water from Mr. Smith’s ‘‘2 Circle’? ranch. I cook- 
ed and, as I had helped in care of the sick in my home community, 
I helped the sick among my new neighbors, and did water haul- 
ing, too. There was another bachelor girl who had land on the 
same section as my place. Later, I moved from my first dugout 
nearer to my neighbor, Mrs. Chappee whose family had a well 
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and I used water from this well. Mrs. Cheppee had two chil- 
dren and I taught them and six other children one winter. There 
were eight other children in the District and they were taught 
by another friend. Mrs. Chappee had taught many years in Th- 
nois before coming to Oklahoma Territory, and she told some 
things about teaching school. There were no schoolhouses in the 
District so I taught the eight children in my home. All the books 
we had were different, no two alike, and I had no chairs so we 
used boxes for seats. Two of the children, of a neighbor family 
from Pottawatomie County, rode some miles on a donkey to my 
school. Sometimes, the donkey would stop about a half mile 
away and refuse to move. Knowing that something had hap- 
pened to make the riders late, the other children and I would 
take off down the trail to bring the donkey and the two tardy 
pupils into school. 


There were hard times and money was searee. JI continued 
to care for the sick on week ends, helping Dr. Jim Tucker with 
his patients in the community. I also helped clerk in the stores. 
The first harvest after we went to the Panhandle, I came back 
with my brother and sister to help my parents harvest their 
crops in Garfield County. Then I went back to my claim and 
stayed a year. This was the winter that I taught school in my 
dugout home. 


In 1909, I married Mr. Ernest John Eisele who had come 
from Stuttgart, Germany, and had a land claim seven miles from 
my place. We moved over to his dugout and his land near his 
neighbor, Mr. Collier who had a well where we could get water. 
I was used to work and a new country and kept the home. The 
cooking was done on, a little ‘‘monkey stove’’ with ‘‘two eyes”’ 
(stove lids) and a small oven up on the pipe about 214 feet 
above the top of the stove. I baked bread three loaves at a time 
in this little oven. One day in a high wind with a storm coming, 
tumble weeds rolled up in a big pile on top of the roof against 
the stove pipe and caught fire. Alone at the time, I hurriedly 
climbed up on the roof in the terrible wind and dragged and 
pushed the pile of tumble weeds off to save our house from 
burning. We had no cows for mine were back in Garfield 
County but we got milk from a neighbor, and my husband in 
return helped the folks with their work. 


Dry weather came and there were no crops for two years. 
Most of the farmers were gone to Colorado to work in the sugar 
beet factory. My husband went to Kansas to work in the har- 
vest. The people left the country in 1911 for there were no 
crops, no work and no money. We called our claim in Texas 
County home though we went back to Garfield County at times, 
and my first son, Herman was born there in 1910. 


Fannie L. Hisele’s dugout home on her 
land claim in the Panhandle. 


Farm home of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Hisele 
in Garfield County. 
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__ Finally, we left the Panhandle in 1913, and bought a place 
in Garfield County (SW14 of Sec. 9, T. 2 N., R. 4 W.), on the 
same section of land where my Father had filed his claim in 
1895. My husband farmed Father’s place, and I helped Mother 
until she passed away. Father lived many years by himself, and 
I cleaned his home and took care of him until he died. 


Mr. Eisele and I and our four small children (three sons 
and a daughter) moved in 1917 to the home where we still live. 
We kept on with farming until 1931 when my husband’s health 
was failing. Through the years, I did the work in our home and 
the sewing, and took care of the garden and the cows. At harvest 
time as always, I helped in shocking the wheat when it was cut 
by the binder in the field; then at threshing time, cooked for the 
harvest crew. I raised all kinds of poultry, and sold vegetables 
in summer jn town. 


When the children were growing up, I started showing my 
poultry and agricultural exhibits at the County fairs. I had the 
‘‘Barred Rocks’’ for thirty-two years—the Thompson strain and 
the Parks strain. In 1927, Mr. Whitehurst held a meeting on 
agriculture in the State Capitol for three days, and I attended 
as a delegate from my county. When I came home, I started a 
farm women’s club among my neighbors. We soon had a large 
club, and cooked meals at the convention hall in Enid to raise 
money in our work. For thirteen years, I worked with the 
County agents in the agricultural programs—canning and poul- 
try division. With the study and work in poultry raising, I was 
elected the poultry federation president, and put on big poultry 
shows at different times in Covington, Waukomis and elsewhere. 
In this work, I had a part of the agricultural shows and pro- 
erams at Stillwater, Enid and Perry, and traveled to different 
states—Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Ohio. 
Steadily for thirteen years, I reported to the papers on agricul- 
Bue: 


Crops were good in 1932 so I bought three registered short- 
horns myself, and we still have shorthorn and some white face 
cattle on our farm. Several seasons after our children were out 
of school in 1932, I worked in the poultry hatchery at Garber, 
with my quota of thirty-two families supplying eggs. 


When my husband was in poor health in 1929, I began writ- 
ing history at home, and have since completed and printed two 
books. We have six grandchildren. 


This is something of my life story here in The Chronicles. 
Yes, it has been a busy life, some good and some bad. Our family 
has lived on the same section of land for sixty-five years since 
Oklahoma territorial days. My husband and I celebrated our 
Golden Wedding—married fifty years—on February 2, 1959. 
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MUSIC IN OKLAHOMA BY THE BILLY McGINTY 
COWBOY BAND 


By Leshe A. Mchull 


In this age when it is the rage to portray everything 
that has to do with cowboy lore, in the movies, on the tele- 
vision screen, on the radio, and in many magazines, and we 
are busied with the building of a Cowboy Hall of Fame as 
a national monument to the services rendered by this par- 
ticular group of early day citizens, it is but natural that we 
here in Oklahoma recall something of our own history that 
was born of the cowboy tradition. 


This is the story of the rise and development and of 
the passing, also, of an early day musical organization that 
contributed a great deal to the enjoyment of citizens, not 
only here in Oklahoma, but all over the nation. It is the 
story of ‘‘Billy MeGinty’s Cowboy Band’’ which came into 
being in the very early days of the radio. Along with the 
development of the radio there was a demand for enter- 
tainers who could broadcast suitable programs. So this 
band very naturally fell into place as a radio broadcasting 
eroup. The group was first formed as a purely local dance 
band, but in the course of events became an organization 
that assumed much more than local fame. 


At first, according to the local newspaper, the Ripley 
Record, the group was known as ‘‘The Old Time Fiddlers,’’ 
but as one of its original members told the writer, the boys 
changed the name to the ‘‘Ripley Cowboy Band.’’ It was 
composed of loca] musicians who liked to play old time tunes. 
This same member recalls how the boys got together as early 
as the year 1921 and formed the musical group. And from 
this beginning a more pretentious band grew and became 
known beyond the small village of Ripley. 


One of the interested business men of Ripley, George 
Youngblood, saw in this group the possibilities of a fine 
musical organization specializing in cowboy music as its 
main attraction. As the radio was coming into use he saw 
this band as a group that should have a more pretentious 
name than ‘‘The Old Time Fiddlers,” or simply a ‘‘Ripley 
Cowboy Band.’’ Youngblood was a town-promoter of no 
mean ability and talked with the group and came up with 


1 All of the newspaper references in this article were taken from the 
files of the Newspaper Department in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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the idea of calling the band ‘‘The Billy MeGinty Cowboy 
Band.” This was a very natural conclusion since Billy Me- 
Ginty was known nation-wide as one of the very early cow- 
boys of Oklahoma, Texas and Arizona. At first Billy was 
not so sure he wanted that kind of publicity, but after be- 
ing told by the aggressive Mr. Youngblood and by the boys 
themselves that it would be a very fine thing for Ripley 
to have his name, he acquiesced and thus in early 1925, 
March 19, to be exact, we find this item in the local news- 
paper: ‘‘G. G. Youngblood and Frank Sherrill motored to Bris- 
tow last Tuesday. It is said that the ‘Old Time Fiddlers’ 
from Ripley will put on a program on the air from KFRU 
there in about two weeks.”’ 


A few days before this, the Ripley High School had 
visited Bristow and put on a program of varied selections, 
as we read in the Record of March 12, 1925: ‘‘A fine pro- 
gram of the Ripley High School was broadcasted from 
KFRU, ‘The Voice of Oklahoma,’ at Bristow today...... 
It is said that Ripley will again appear at Bristow some even- 
ing soon at which time the old time fiddlers will take a 
part.”” 


So with the birth of the radio station at Bristow, one 
of the first in the state, talent was needed and was obtained 
from the colleges, high schools, and from the few dance 
bands available for such purposes. It will be noticed that 
the radio was in its infancy and not many people afforded 
one in their homes. At one time the newspaper proudly 
stated that there were at least twenty-five or thirty radios 
in Ripley homes and asserted that there would soon be many 
more installed by progressive citizens. A report of this 
High School broadcast was given by the Record, a whole 
column, giving the numbers used, the performers, and the 
names to whom these numbers were dedicated, a very im- 
portant part of an early day broadcast. Some of the report 
in the Riply School Notes read: ‘‘The program broadcasted 
by the Ripley Hi School over Radio from Bristow last Thurs- 
day was considered a fine program and was enjoyed by all. 
The school children all gathered in the auditorium to hear 
the Radio—at school.’’ 


As early as January of 1925, reports of programs on the 
Bristow station occupied places in the news columns of the 
papers. The Record states that ““Many have enjoyed the 
fine programs given by the new broadeasting station at 
Bristow during the past week.’’ Another item informed the 
public that ‘‘The Cushing Junior Chamber of Commerce will 
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broadcast a program from station KFRU at Bristow Mon- 
day night, Feb. 9th.’’ 


We now begin to hear of ‘Billy McGinty’s Cowboy 
Band’”’ in the headlines. The Ripley paper states: 


‘Program Broadecasted From KFRU, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


‘‘Personnel—Bill McGinty, Roosevelt Rough Rider; Col. 
Frank Sherrill, First Fidler; U. E. Moore, Bass; Paul Har- 
rison, Guitar; Guy Messecar, Mandolin; H. C. Hackney, 
Banjo; Mrs. Marie Mitchell, Pianist; and Ernest Bevins, 
Harmonica.”’ 


We pause to note that this was the original group of 
Ripley players and that they were with the band when it 
disbanded a year or so later. We continue with the write- 
up of the first broadcast: 


Bill McGinty’s Cowboys playing the old time tune, “Roaring 
River.” This was dedicated to Col. Sherrill’s mother, wife and family. 
Tt is interesting to note some of the titles of pieces rendered at this 
broadcast: “Durango Hornpipe,” “Ride ’em Cowboy,” “Over The Waves 
Waltz,’ dedicated to the town of Ripley; “Hell Among The Yearlings,” 
“Who Stuck The Gum In Grandpa’s Whiskers?” “Casey Jones,” 
“Breakdown in F,” “Lost Indian,” “Turkey In The Straw,” “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” “Jrish Washerwoman.” A. guitar duet by U. E. Moore and 
Col. Frank Sherill was a feature of the program. U. E. Moore now 
lives in Oklahcma City where he is the proprietor of a barber shop, 
and Frank Sherill, a retired farmer, lives a few miles north of Ripley 
en his old home place. 


“Ernest Bevins, aged thirteen, plaved the following selections on 
the Harmonica: ‘Irish Washerwoman,’ ‘Red Wing,’ and ‘Casev Jones,’ 
each being dedicated to some of his friends in regular radio procedure. 


The article finished with these words: ‘‘Many telegrams 
and telephone messages were received during the concert, not 
only from all over Oklahoma, but from points in Texas, Mis- 
souril, Arkansas, Kansas and other states, congratulating the 
players.’’ 


_ Thus the first Cowboy Band began to assume importance 
in music circles of the day. Some time during this program, 
George Youngblood, who seemed to be sponsor and first 
““daddy’’ of the group, made these radio remarks. 


Facts About Ripley :—Ripley is a town on the Santa Fe leading 
to Shawnee. It is in Payne County and has all the branches of busi- 
ness claimed by the small towns of Oklahoma. The town was named 
for President Ripley of the Santa Fe Railroad. 


; It has a population of about 500, and its five churches and extra 
fine school building testify as to its religious and educational ad- 
vantages. The town is situated on the Cimarron River..... Ripley 
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Bill McGinty and his Rough Rider Fiddling Cowboys’ Band are 
located at Ripley and we are proud of them. Since they are here 
representing the town and will play for you, perhaps it is in order 
to tell how and why the Cowboy Band came into existence. 


William McGinty 


In introducing Bill McGinty and his Cowboy Band of old time 
fiddlers, I will state that Wm. McGinty was a real cowboy at the 
age of 14. He had a backbone of steel and the courage of any locoed 
bull that roamed the wild and wooly plains, and at this young and 
tender age there was no horse or steer that he could not ride..... 


At this point the speaker told of Billy’s personal his- 
tory in the Spanish American War and in Buffalo Bill’s Cir- 
cus, and how he won medals with his riding feats, and then 
the speaker continues: ‘‘Bill is now a few years older than 
he was when he was World’s Champion Rider. He often 
dreams of the times had in the dangerous profession, and to 
while away the time, he, like Old King Cole, has ‘his fiddlers 
three, and is as happy as can be’ eating pie and listening to 
their jokes and music.’’ Here the speaker’s flair for oratory 
and his enthusiasm carries him away as he continues: 


I wish to say of this bunch of cowboys that they are not only 
good fiddlers, but can ride or rope anything that has horns, hide or 
hair. This is emphasized in Col. Sherrill, who will demonstrate the 
fact if you will furnish the animal you want ridden. He plays first 
fiddle and we leave it to you whether he can fiddle or not after he 
plays for you. 


But to return to Bill McGinty. He has friends in every state 
in the Union, and in Mexico and Canada, who will know his voice 
whether they heard it in Heaven or elsewhere. I want him to say 
now just a word to his old-time friends who may be listening in at 
this time. I now introduce to you Bill McGinty.—Youngblood. 


Bill, however, had slipped out and didn’t reappear until speech- 
making was over. He never pretended to be able to ‘rope’ a crowd 
by talking. He, however, has been hearing from many old friends 
everywhere by telegraph, mail and telephone. 


Those who know Billy are not surprised that when the 
speech-making came he disappeared. He will never, even 
to this day, try to make a speech. He will answer questions 
gladly pertaining to his life and riding experiences, but he 
shuns a speech as, it is sometimes reported, the devil shuns 
holy water. 

According to the newspapers this first performance was 


the curtain-raiser to added appearances on the Bristow radio 
station. Reports of their accomplishments were attracting 
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many outsiders, some of whom visited the station at broad- 
east hours. Two musicians of the old time variety were at- 
tracted from neighboring Drumright and after several visits 
joined the band. They were Dave Cutreli and Johnny Ben- 
nett. Dave had the nickname of ‘‘Pistol Pete,’’ and was a 
real radio character. He had coal black handle-bars mustache, 
one piercing black eye and two very prominent front teeth. 
All of this with his ability to sing made him outstanding. — 
His special song which was called for everytime he appeared 
on any program was entitled ‘‘The Midnight Special.’”’ One 
of the boys recalls how Dave got his monicker of ‘‘Pistol | 
Pete.’? The band all dressed in their cowboy outfits were 
in Bristow to give a program. Cutrell encountered the hotel 
porter on the way to the wash-room and jokingly asked him 
where he could get a bottle of liquor. The porter, who did 
not know Cutrell, protested strongly, saying: ‘‘ Nothin’ like 
that around here, boss. We don’t handle anything like that. | 
Suspecting that Cutrell was a detective the negro added: 
‘“No, suh, you look like a pistol Pete, a sure “naff law man.’’ 


After the program the negro approached ‘‘Pistol Pete’’ 
and quietly said: ‘‘Boss, I can get you that bottle now.’’ 


After that incident the boys called Cutrell ‘‘Pistol Pete.’’ 
There are some who think that the later famed ‘‘Pistol Pete’’ 
of Perkins took that handle from the Cowboy Band member. 


The Band had dates to fill long before they were on radio, 
however, as on Thanksgiving night, 1922, they played for a 
dance in Pawhuska. In 1925 they played a broadcast ap- 
pearance on station KFJF, Oklahoma City, from 9 to 12 at 
night, and they filled a week’s engagement at the Liberty 
Theater in Oklahoma City. Ulys Moore tells of going to 
Tulsa with Billy to play at the Mayo Hotel for Pawnee Bill’s 
Indian Show. They could not muster all of the regular group, 
so they substituted Ernest Bevins, the harmonica player and 
Leonard Fullwider. And they must have been good substi- 
tutes for the station manager told Ulys after the broadcast 
that they had ‘‘the smoothest string band he had ever heard.’’ 


Always with the Band’s performances there seemed to 
be in the background some of Billy’s former experiences 
coming to light. The local paper at this time tells of the 
time Will Rogers was to be in Oklahoma City. and people 
from all over the state went down to greet him. Billy went 
with others, but as was his custom, he loitered in the back- 
ground. As Will stepped from the train he was met by some 
hundred business men and remarked: 


‘Where you-all going?”’ 
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““We’ve come to meet you,’’ said Mayor Cargill. 
“‘Oh,”’ said Rogers, ‘‘I thought you were leaving town.’’ 


Then spying a brown shirt in the background, Rogers 
hastened through the notables to grasp Billy’s hand and ex- 
claim: ‘‘Folks, meet Billy McGinty, my friend. You know 
McGinty here was Roosevelt’s personal friend in the Rough 
Riders. He was with him all the time. One day Roosevelt 
got on ’im because he couldn’t keep step. McGinty just smiled 
and told Roosevelt, ‘I joined this here army to ride a horse, 
and you’d better bring me one in a hurry.’ ”’ 


After copying this article from the Oklahoma News, vhe 
Ripley paper, in introducing another announcement of the 
Band’s activities, carried this heading: ‘‘Billy Was Colonel 
Teddy’s Pal. At the battle of San Juan Hill in the Spanish 
American War, he carried coffee and sustaining food to the 
boys on the field. Diminutive Billy McGinty of Ripley, Okla- 
homa, who with his famous Cowboy String Band put on a 
unique entertainment at KF RU today. ....’’ 


This notice was taken from the Bristow Daily Record 
and copied in the local Ripley paper of May 28, 1925. 


Then in the same issue we read: ‘‘McGinty’s Cowboy 
Band went today to broadcast a program. The program was 
one of the best ever put on the air by this popular band and 
was well received. Upon their return they were entertained 
at Cushing, where a large audience greeted them and ap- 
plauded their efforts.’’ 


Another account of this broadcast appeared in a later 
issue. It read: 


Billy McGinty’s celebrated Cowboy Band, accompanied by a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen from this place, went to Bristow last 
Thursday, and broadcasted a fine program from KFRU station at 
that place. The members of the band were dressed in regular cow- 
boy style, including broadbrimmed hats, high-heel boots, “chaps,” 
and spurs, etc. They played at the noon hour and from 3 to 5 p.m., 
produced a fine program of old time string tunes, selections on the 
piano, singing, etc., and the concert was well received by hundreds of 
HISECDETS, 6k. Mr. McGinty was prevailed upon to make a short 
talk. His experience as a Rough Rider, broncho buster and cowboy 
is enshrined in the memory of thousands who know him personally. 


Some of the messages received were published. They were from 
Stillwater, Cushing, Ponca City, Cleveland, Oilton, Chandler, Haynes- 
ville, La., Fort Smith, Ark., and many other places. One message 
was from the Osage-Pawnee Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 


The band was also welcomed and entertained in private 
homes. One account in their home town paper tells of them 
being the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Williamson along 
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with other friends, The item goes on to mention ‘‘pink and 
white ice cream and cocoanut cake.’’ It was a common item 
to read of the band going out to fill a date. One item read: 


McGinty’s Cowboy Band will go to Bristow COGBY caw The notice 
was not received until a day or so ago. The program was varied 
with mandolin, guitar and banjo solos and duets that were played 
by U. ©. Moore, Guy Messecar, Paul Harrison and H. C. Hackney. 
Col. Sherrill, the first fiddler, is also a fine guitar player. Many 
selections were dedicated to persons throughout the state ..... 

Mr. McGinty, while there, was met by a gentleman who had 
come trom Chieago to hear the band, and was asked to consider a 
tour of the band for several weeks. It is not likely, however, that 
the band, which is composed of business men from here, would wis’ 
to make such a tour, especially in the warm summer months. 


So the fame of the Band had reached Chicago and the 
nation was inviting these ‘‘Old Time Fiddlers’’ to entertain 
in further reaching broadcasts and personal appearances. In 
the August issue of the Ripley Record we read: ‘‘McGinty’s 
Cowboy Band, of this place, has been offered the job of play- 
ing for the Ellis County Fair at Arnett. Mr. McGinty has 
been absent for some days and whether or not the band will 
accept the offer has not been decided on, we learn.’’ Ellis 
County was one of the former homes of Billy in his earler 
married life. Old Day County was where Billy had the 
Crossed Saber Cattle Ranch and where he served as deputy 
sheriff for some time. 


Naturally with all this build-up and fame, for it was a 
“going organization’’ at this time, well known and received, 
Billy was followed by the ‘‘news hounds’’ and at this point 
it was not surprising that some one with a flair for show 
business would covet the organization, so in the Repley Rec- 
ord of December 3rd, 1925, we read a social item which 
must have had more than social significance. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Gray, of Stillwater, attended the entertainment at Hom- 
iny for which McGinty’s band, of this place, furnished music. ’’ 
The Band broadcasted later from KVOO and the Tulsa World 
published a picture of the group with a write-up of the origin 
and fame of the Band. 


Evidently Otto Gray was thinking of taking over the 
organization since he had a talent for managing such a group 
on a wider basis and scope of operation. It was well known 
that the local boys would not be in a position to make tours 
out of the state, so if the band were to answer the eall for 
nationwide engagements, it would have to be reorganized. 
An engagement at Hominy made this perfectly clear. The 


men could not afford to neglect their business affairs for so 
long a time. 
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We read in the Ripley Record, copied from the Stillwater 
Gazette the latter part of December, 1925: 


Bill McGinty’s Cowboy Band of which Otto Gray of Stillwater, 
and a group of Ripley folks are members, will extend its field of 
action in January 1926. Arrangements have been made by Mr. Gray 
to appear on the Orpheum vaudeville circuit in Kansas City, Mo. for 
two weeks, beginning January 17, and for a radio concert for the 
W. H. Sweeney Automobile School in Kansas City, it is reported. 


J. M. Hemme of Kansas City, son of F. W. Hemme, of Stillwater, 
completed arrangements for the band’s appearances in Kansas City. 


The boys were dated for a week at Hominy, as stated 
above, soon after being taken over by Mr. Gray, but when 
the week’s engagement was over they resigned from the or- 
ganization in toto. This made it necessary for a complete 
reorganization with the old name only, ‘‘McGinty’s Cowboy 
Band,’’ for a group of players outside the Ripley community. 
Since they had no connection with the town of Ripley the 
original and well known group was no longer with the band 
and it passed out of existence as a Ripley organization. 


Billy went with the new organization for a time, but was 
soon compelled to return to business at Ripley. In talking 
over the Band’s progress, Billy recalls that George Young- 
blood and his own son, O. W. (Jack) McGinty, made several 
trips to the radio station at Bristow before they were able 
to ‘‘sell’’ the new band to the radio authorities at that place. 
Another amusing incident is one that he tells. When the 
Band went to Bristow for the performance given above, as 
their first, and Mr. Youngblood made the flowery speech 
above reported, Billy says that Youngblood stood before the 
“‘mike’’ and became utterly speechless for several seconds 
before he could utter a sound. But Mr. George Youngblood 
was the band’s first sponsor and ‘‘daddy’’ and kept up his 
interest all along in the progress of the organization. 


In running through some old papers and clippings re- 
cently, the writer found this parody on a very popular song 
of the day: ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’’ <A penciled note 
at the foot of the typewritten song words stated ‘‘This was 
the first Cowboy Band on the air, and this was the first song 
that was sung. It was rendered by Paul Harrison, ‘Fat’ 
(Alvin) Mitchell and Mollie McGinty. Mrs. Marie Mitchell 
played the piano’’: 


Tune in and hear, tune in and hear 
Bill MecGinty’s Cowboy Band; 

Tune in and hear, tune in and hear— 
It’s the best band in the land. 
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They can play the old-time tunes 
Like you never heard before, 
Just like the ones that they 
Played in days of yore. 


It’s just the grandest band what am, Honey Lamb, 
Tune in and hear, tune in and hear 
Bill McGinty’s Cowboy Band. 


Bill is the man, Bill is the man 

Who is the captain of this Band; 

And if you want to hear 

The good old tunes played fine and dandy, 
Tune in and hear Bill McGinty’s Cowboy Band. 


Thus the Band arose, entertained the early Oklahoma 
people, gained a splendid reputation, prospered for a time, 
and like all things in nature, passed quietly from the scene 
of action, but all old timers of the Ripley neighborhood still 
talk of the ‘‘old time fiddlers’’ in ‘‘Bill McGinty’s Cowboy 
Band’’ with affection as they seem to hear those old tunes 
still ringing in the ear of memory. 
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THE DAUGHERTY RANCH, CREEK NATION 
Ella M. Robinson 


James Monroe Daugherty, son of James Madison Daugh- 
erty and EHleanor McGeehee, was born in Denton County, 
Texas, February 27, 1850. He lived in that vicinity until the 
close of the Civil War, when at the age of sixteen years he 
embarked in cattle business. 


His first venture was when he bought five hundred head 
of yearlings in South Texas for 75¢ apiece, on credit; hired 
four of his cowboy friends at $40.00 per month, also on credit, 
promising to pay in the event he could make a profit on the 
cattle when sold. He then started driving them through 
Texas and the Indian Territory to Kansas where he expected 
to find a market for them. He and his helpers packed al! 
their bedding and provisions on mules and started on their 
long drive. 


It was only a short time, however, before they realized 
they would have to have a wagon for their camping equip- 
ment. Finding a friend along the road who sold him a yoke 
of oxen and an old tar-bucket wagon, they loaded their pos- 
sessions into it. After buying provisions enough for the trip, 
he had a dollar and fifteen cents left when they reached 
Abilene, Kansas. Their route took them through the western 
part of the Indian Territory, on what was afterward known 
as the old Chisholm Trail. As they journeyed through the 
Territory, a tire on the wagon broke and as the country was 
just a vast prairie there was no blacksmith shop within hun- 
dreds of miles. But being of a resourceful nature, he con- 
ceived an idea as to how to fix the broken tire. He told the 
boys to kill a yearling and bring him the hide. This he cut 
in one long strip, beginning at the outside and going around 
and around. With this he wrapped the tire and journeyed 
on. This procedure had to be repeated several times on the 
trip, a yearling being sacrificed each time. As they ate the 
meat, there was no loss incurred. 


After reaching Abilene, he went to a leading merchant 
and told him what his business was there and that he had 
no money. The merchant volunteered to extend credit to 


1This account of the Daugherty Ranch is found in Vol. 42, Indian- 
Pioneer History, Grant Foreman Collection, Indian Archives Division, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mrs. Rella Looney, 
Archivist, made the transcript published here in The Chronicles for Spring, 
1960. The account was written by Miss Ella Robinson in 1937.—Ed. 
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him until the cattle could be sold. He soon found a buyer, 
sold the entire herd, realizing $15.50 per head, cash. That 
was his first trip through the Indian Territory where he 
later became the owner of one of the largest ranches in the 
country. Having been so successful in his first venture, he 
then began in real earnest, buying cattle in southern Texas, 
driving them through the Territory to points in Kansas. 


Seeing the possibilities of the country, in 1885, he de- 
cided to start a ranch in the Territory, which afterward 
played an important role in the history of the early ranch 
life. He first leased the land in the Creek Nation through 
Legus Perryman, Chief of the Creeks, and his brother, his 
secretary, for one-half cent per acre. The ranch house and 
headquarters were located some two miles south of Catoosa, 
near the present intersection of Highways 66 and 33, on a 
tract of land now owned by J. B. Gallo. The old house is still 
standing at the back of the Gallo home. It was built in 1890 by 
R. G. Stanifer of Catoosa. The ranch holdings extended from 
the Verdigris River on the east to where the Midland Valley 
Depot in Tulsa now stands, on the west. From the Cherokee- 
Creek line, which was a few miles north of the present Admiral 
Boulevard in Tulsa, and approximately to the Indian Hills 
Country Club grounds at Catoosa, then south to the Blue 
Springs Ranch near Coweta. 


The Jay Forsythe Ranch near Broken Arrow was a part 
of the Daugherty holdings, and was operated by Forsythe un- 
der a sub-lease. During the year 1894, Mr. Daugherty was pas- 
turing 22,000 head of cattle for Canady, Clair and Wood, of 
Texas. By 1896, he was handling approximately 40,000 head 
of cattle, bearing 367 different brands, 10,000 of which had 
been shipped to Catoosa from Florida in double-decked cars, 
as sheep and hogs are frequently shipped. According to John 
Foutz of Tulsa, one of the ranchmen, the cattle from Florida 
were not much bigger than sheep, but under the care of the 
ranchmen and the fine pasturage soon reached the ordinary 
weight of fine cattle. But the main portion of Mr. Daugherty’s 
cattle were the long-horn breed from Texas. The width of the 
horns from tip to tip would reach from six to eight and nine 
feet and the rattle of the horns could be heard long before 


they appeared in sight, as they were being driven along the 
route. 


Mr. Daugherty was fortunate in keeping his employees 
for many years. Charles Hamilton was _ his bookkeeper for 
forty years. Lem Hoks, now living in Bowlegs, was an em- 
ployee for forty years, as foreman. He is still serving in the 
same capacity for the Daugherty Ranch at Vanhorn, Texas. 


AVA 
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Among the many employees on the ranch were two Negroes; 
Negro Bob, the cook, and Bob Mathis, a bronco-buster, and 
Chico, a Mexican chore boy and handy man. Mr. Daugherty, 
being of a genial likable character, was thoroughly agreeable 
to his employees. However, possessing a stability of his Indian 
nature and the shrewdness of his Scotch-Irish blood, he was 
always able to hold his own on any occasion that might arise. 


When Mr. Bryan was running for president, Mr. Daugh- 
erty was in St. Louis on business, where he was called into the 
office of Clay Pierce and Company, with whom he did busi- 
ness, and was diplomatically informed that if Mr. Bryan was 
elected, Daugherty’s note for $150,000 held by them, would 
have to be paid promptly when due. Should Mr. McKinley 
be elected, all the time needed would be granted. Mr. Daugh- 
erty walked out of the office and after a brief visit with some 
Jewish merchant friends, returned with a check for $150,000. 
Laying it down on the desk, he said, ‘‘Give me the note and 
the mortgage on my eattle that you hold, and you and Mr. 
McKinley can go where you please.’’ 


During the years that he so successfully operated his Ter- 
ritory ranch, he also had one at Vanhorn, Texas, where he 
is known to be one of the greatest cowmen in Texas. When it 
was apparent that Statehood was coming, in 1906, he sold his 
holdings in the Territory and returned to his home at Van- 
horn. During the years spent in the Territory, he divided his 
time between each place, his family remaining in Texas. 


About 1872 or 1873, he was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Middleton, a sister of D. H. Middleton, also a ranchman of 
Indian Territory days and a former citizen of Muskogee, now 
living in California. The Daugherty’s had three daughters. 
One lives in China, one in California and one in Vanhorn, with 
whom he makes his home. His wife died some years ago. 


He has retired from active service and has lost his sight 
completely, but he is still called the greatest cowman in Texas 
as well as the Indian Territory. 
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NOTE ON ABOLITIONISM IN THE CHOCTAW NATION 
By James D. Morrison 


In the midst of the furor which pervaded the United States 
during the summer of 1850, a fiery editorial was published by a 
country weekly in a remote corner of the ‘‘Cotton Kingdom.’’ 
The author of the editorial is unknown. The regular editor, 
Charles DeMorse, often dubbed the ‘‘Father of Texas Journal- 
ism,’’ was absent at the time from Clarksville, Texas, where his 
paper, The Northern Standard, was printed. The Congressional 
debate over the Compromise of 1850, which featured Webster’s 
March 7th speech, had waxed hot and heavy and the Nashville 
Convention, with its threat of secession if Southern rights were 
not recognized, had just concluded its June session to await the 
outcome of the Comyromise debates in Congress. 


Clarksville was only fifteen miles from Red River, the 
boundary between the State of Texas and the Choctaw Nation. 
Since the mixed-blood Choctaw planters to the north of the river 
and the Texas planters to the south both used the Red River as a 
means of communication with the outside world, since both em- 
ployed Negro slaves for the cultivation of their plantations and 
had many other common interests, relations across the River were 
customarily excellent. But by 1850 the North Texans had begun 
to be annoyed by a particular development in the Choctaw 
Nation and the political climate of 1850 presumably caused this 
annoyance to receive a public airing. Simply stated, the Texans 
feared that a nest of abolitionists had been planted uncomfort- 
ably close to their northern border. 


The Northern Standard editorialized thus in its issue for 
June 15, 1850:! 


We are not opposed to missionaries being sent among the Indians 
on our border so long as they know and attend solely to their business 
as such; but we are opposed to the plan of sending avowed abolitionists 
among them, who are disposed to meddle with the institutions of the 
south, particularly slavery. It is a well known fact that all the run- 
away negroes from this part of Texas, always fly to the Nation, and 
it is equally well known that they receive encouragement and are har- 
bored by reason of the influence of the sentiments propagated by these 
Reverend Northern gentlemen, and in truth it is with difficulty that a 
master can regain his slave after he has got among them. If there is 
any law whereby these gentry can be made to answer for such mis- 


demeanors—well, if not we would say to our citizens, make a law to 
suit the occasion, 


; 1 Northern Standard, June 15, 1850. A file of this publication is located 
in the newspaper collection of the University of Texas, Austin. 
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This blanket charge of abolitionism, fired against all mis- 
sionaries to the Choctaws, was resented by The Choctaw Intelli- 
gencer, a weekly paper published at Doaksville, a community 
which had grown up near Fort Towson and which at the time 
was the capital of the Choctaw Nation. One of the editors of the 
Intelligencer was John P. Kingsbury, son of Cyrus Kingsbury. 
The elder Kingsbury was a missionary, greatly revered by the 
Choctaw people. The younger Kingsbury wrote a signed edi- 
torial in The Intelligencer for June 27, 1850, defending the mis- 
sionaries :* 


I must confess that I am at a loss in what manner to notice an 
attack, so uncalled for, on men who have devoted the best part of their 
lives to the work of missions among this people. The charge is false 
throughout, and is a libel alike on the good sense of the people of 
Texas, the Choctaw Nation, and the Northern Missionaries. I believe 
that it was made in ignorance, and under the influence of excitement; 
and am confident that it will be unreservedly retracted. 


It is not true that there is any plan for sending avowed abolition- 
ists among this or any other Southern tribe. The only societies which 
send out avowed abolitionists, were organized for the express purpose 
of breaking down this Mission, and they do not believe it right that a 
Slaveholding people should have “the benefit of the Clergy.” Some 
who have avowed themselves as abolitionists after their arrival here, 
have remained but a short time, believing that this people were giving 
over to hardness of heart. 


After thus answering the charge of abolitionism, Kingsbury 
took up the accusation that the Choctaw Nation furnished a 
haven for runaway Texas slaves :? 


It is not true that all the negroes from the neighboring part of 
Texas fly to the Nation. Two negroes belonging to Mr. R. K. Runnels, 
of Bowie County, were taken up in Clarksville, broke jail in that place, 
and were finally secured in Paris. By a parity of reasoning, these 
slaves evidently thought their chance of escape better in Texas than 
in the Nation, for the distance to the Nation was much less and the 
country much more unsettled than that over which they passed. The 
jailor and citizens of Clarksville and vicinity might be charged with 
aiding and abetting the escape of those slaves, with just as much pro- 
priety as the Choctaw people and the missionaries can be charged with 
aiding and abetting the escape of slaves because, occasionally, they are 
able to hide themselves in the swamps and mountains of the Nation. 
As many, if not more, are found in Arkansas and Missouri than among 
the Choctaw people. This people do not harbor runaway slaves, and I 
defy any one to prove to the contrary. Runaway negroes are not such 
comfortable neighbors as to receive encouragement in lying out. 
Empty smoke houses and impoverished graneries [sic] would be the 
consequence. 


We presume that is very easy to get possession of slaves who 
escape to the Comanche and Mexican country where the Northern 
Missionaries have not yet gone. 


2Choctaw Intelligencer, June 27, 1850. An incomplete file of this 
frontier newspaper is to be found in the Library of Congress. 
3 [bid. 
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He concluded his editorial with a long tribute to the mis- 
sionaries, including his father :* 


Intimately acquainted as I am, with the Missionaries of this Na- 
tion, and as the son of one who has spent nigh four and thirty years 
of his life, in constant, unremitted labor among the Indians, I should 
have preferred to take no notice of the matter, as it is a true saying, 
that the best way to kill calumny, is not to run after it. But the posi- 
tion which I occupy, seemed to require of me some notice of the 
charge, standing as it does in the editorial columns of the Standard. 


This is not the first false accusation which has been brought 
against the missionaries of the Nation; but they come not here to ob- 
tain a good name—this they had ere they left their homes. In the 
humble discharge of their duty, they devoted their hearts and their 
hands to the labor of love among this people, and they cannot see 
how, “after having put their hands to the plough,” they can turn back 
and mingle in the fierce strife and angry declamations incident to any 
interference in Political matters. They have something to do. Time 
does not lie idly on their hands. Numerous calls of the sick, afflicted, 
and poor; circuits of hundreds cf miles, and the care of large schools, 
leave them hardly time for the social intercourse of the fireside, with- 
out looking for runaway slaves. They have not time, even to attend 
to the spiritual wants of those negroes who stay at home, as they 
would wish, much less to take upon themselves the looking after runa- 
way negroes. They are the last to hear of runaway slaves, and it is 
very seldom that they ever hear of them. From my earliest recollec- 
tion, I know of but one runaway having shown himself at my father’s 
place, and that was in Mississippi. Although there has been some 
excitement here about a negro supposed to belong to H. A. Runnels, 
I question if there is one of these ‘“‘Reverend Northern Gentlemen” 
who know anything of the circumstances. Right certain I am that the 
one who lives nearest, say a mile from here, does not know them. 


In conclusion I would say that if the gentleman who penned the 
(to say the least) unwarrantable charge, will pay a short visit to each 
of the Mission Stations in the Nation, and ride round with the Mission- 
ary in his preaching tour, if he is not gratified with his visit, he will at 
least find that these men have a higher work than to meddle with 
business which brings trouble, and only trouble, and that continually. 


J. P. Kingsbury 


This copy of The Intelligencer reached Clarksville too late 
for a reply in the June 29th issue of the Northern Standard, but 
the editor promised, ‘‘We will attend to them next week.’ This 
promise was fulfilled when the Standard appeared the following 
week. Under the heading, ‘‘Choctaw Intelligencer, Missionaries, 
&e,’’ was a diatribe, heavy with sarcasm, against J. P. Kings- 
bury. A sample sentence ran: ‘‘Here we have lived at one place 
for the last 10 years, and have never been caught at our rascality 
till Mr. Kingsbury, associate editor of the Choctaw Intelligencer, 
proves to a demonstration as clear as mud, that we are guilty of 
libel and base slander.’’6 

4 Tbid. 

5 Northern Standard, June 29, 1850. 

8 Northern Standard, July 6, 1850. 
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The Standard editor refused to retract anything he had 
charged against the missionaries and continued by naming a spe- 
cific culprit, using italics for emphasis :7 


We have heard Mr. Pitkin, a Choctaw Missionary, express himself 
in such a manner that there was no mistaking his views. He can say 
we have heard him express himself as only abolitionists can express 
themselves, .... gentlemen who have lived in the Nation for years 
have informed us that they did not believe there was a single mission- 
ary in the Nation but what was an abolitionist in every sense of the 
word. Mr. Kingsbury asks us to come over and ride around with the 
Missionary on his preaching tour, but we must beg leave to decline as 
we can hear better preaching at home. We now hid an eternal adieu 
to the Intelligencer and the Missionaries. We have placed our citizens 
upon their guard concerning them. .... Meanwhile Mr. Kingsbury, 
you can discontinue our exchange. 


The ‘‘Mr. Pitkin’’ mentioned was the teacher, from its be- 
ginning, of a boys’ school called Norwalk, founded in 1846 by the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions nearby 
and under the same control as Wheelock, a school for girls estab- 
lished some years earlier. Horace W. Pitkin was praised as an 
excellent teacher by his superintendent, the Reverend Alfred 
Wright, in the latter’s report to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in the fall of 1849.8 Pitkin was a musician and Wright 
commended him for the ‘‘proficiency made in singing’’ by his 
pupils. 


Horace Pitkin’s musicianship included the ability to repair 
and tune pianos, a skill which he used during school vacation 
periods to augment his meager salary as a missionary teacher, 
not only in the Choctaw country but in northeast Texas as well. 
The need for tuneful Texas pianos may have prompted another 
editorial outburst in the Standard columns of July 20, which 


stated :° 


The Choctaw Missionary, Mr. Pitkin 


In a previous number we came out and exposed the abolitionism 
of this gentleman, and further than that we have nothing against him, 
and as we understand that he is uneasy concerning his personal safety 
in visiting this part of Texas; we take this occasion to say to him that 
he is perfectly safe .... We think Mr. Pitkin’s fears are unfounded, 
and we promise him that he shall be perfectly safe, whenever he shall 
see proper to visit us. 


We have no fears whatever in visiting the Nation; no more than 
we ever had, and should feel perfectly safe in Mr. Pitkin’s own beat, 


7 [bid. 

8 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (1849), p. 1141. Sce 
also: The Missionary Herald, Vol. XLII (1846), p. 213. 

9 Northern Standard, July 20, 1850. 
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and we wish Mr. Pitkin to feel as comfortable as we do .... Mr. Pit- 
kin we believe is the only individual in a hundred miles of us who un- 
derstands the repairing and tuning of pianos, and as most of those 
instruments in Clarksville need his assistance; we take this occasion 
to invite him over. Come over Mr. Pitkin. Come over and see us; and 
bring your friend the younger Kingsbury with you. 


Further evidence that the Standard’s pro tempore editor 
was receding from his original uncompromising stand with its 
blanket charges may be drawn from this editorial concerning 
Ramsay D. Potts, a Baptist missionary, which accompanied the 
conciliatory remarks concerning Pitkin: ‘‘In our remarks in 
regard to the missionaries being abolitionists we .... say that 
the Rev. Ramsay D. Potts, who is a missionary among the Choc- 
taws, is entirely free from the least taint of abolitionism. We be- 
lieve him to be a gentleman and a Christian.’’!° 


As might be expected, this battle of newsprint ended with 
each side claiming victory. Kingsbury wrote in the Intelligencer 
iors mivel oct : 


The Standard will find us very generous. We always cease firing 
when the enemy pulls down his flag. The Standard never retracts 
what it says; we always hope to do so when we are wrong. We hear 
nothing, however, in the féddling of the former to cause us to change 
the position we assumed in reply to a charge made against the Choc- 
taws and their missionaries. 


As to the missionaries, we presume they will try to follow in their 
poor way the line which their Glorious Standard Bearer has marked 
out to them in his Word, till He shall call them home. The Standard 
might have saved itself the trouble in regard to our exchange, as we 
had, very fortunately not concluded to exchange. 


The final sally by the Standard in this exchange was print- 
ed on July 20 under the heading, ‘‘The Choctaw Missionaries :’’!? 


From the very uncourteous and ungentlemanly manner in which 
we were assailed by Mr. Kingsbury of the Intelligencer, we determined 
to have nothing more to do with the Intelligencer or its cllies, the 
Abolition Missionaries; but we have been solicited by many of our 
most respectable citizens to continue our expose of them. Most of our 
citizens think we are doing nothing more than our duty in warning 
the people of Texas in regard to these abolitionists, and have requested 
us to continue in our course. In doing so we shall have strict regard 
for the truth, and shall assail no one whose conduct does not deserve 
it. We shall notice them again whenever they get at all out of their 
latitude, and we hope in the end to make honest men of them all. So 


send us the Intelligencer, Mr. Kingsbury—let us see what you have to 
say. 


The last item on the matter to appear in the Intelligencer 
consisted of a letter to the editor from a ‘‘Choctaw Friend.’’ The 


10 Jbid. 
11 Choctaw Intelligencer, July 18, 1850- 
12 Northern Standard, July 20, 1850. 
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letter was printed in the number dated August 1, 1850, with this 
introduction :8 


The Northern Standard accuses us of assailing it in an uncour- 
teous and ungentlemanly manner. We do not consider ourselves the 
assailants, and we see nothing, save in the caption wherein we can be 
charged with improper expression. As far as the caption of our first 
articie is concerned we can cheerfully affirm that we did not intend 
to stigmatize the Standard as a scandalous or slanderous paper, though 
that may seem a natural inference therefrom. 


The letter, ending with ‘‘I am a Choctaw’’ and signed 
““Tdea,’’ was a spirited defense of the missionaries. The Stand- 
ard, according to ‘‘Idea,’’ was ‘‘barking up the wrong tree’’: 
the missionaries did not harbor runaway slaves—quite the con- 
trary; their influence was good, although hard put to counter- 
act that of ‘‘bad white men’’ who proposed by foisting various 
vices, especially drunkenness, upon the Indian people. ‘‘It is the 
Choctaws who ought to complain,’’ he asserted, ‘‘for they are 
the sufferers’’ from the greed of white men.!4 


Perhaps there were other exchanges between the editors 
concerning the missionaries and their abolitionist leanings. If 
so, they have escaped notice. The Intelligencer ceased publica- 
tion with the number dated January 7, 1852, because of lack of 
adequate financial support, while the Standard continued to 
publish for a number of years after the Civil War. 


As for the missionaries, it is undoubtedly true that many 
from New England harbored abolitionist sentiments. It could 
not have been otherwise. But no evidence has been uncovered 
that they harbored runaway slaves from Texas or elsewhere or 
made any attempts to promote the escape of slaves from their 
legal owners. The American Board, which had sent both Cyrus 
Kingsbury and Horace W. Pitkin to the Choctaw Nation, be- 
came increasingly worried by the attitude of its missionaries 
there, who not only appeared to condone slavery but often em- 
ployed slave labor themselves. 


In April, 1855, the Choctaw Mission stated its position on 
slavery to a representative of the American Board, making three 
points: (1) a missionary should have nothing to do with politi- 
cal questions; (2) while admitting slavery to be wrong, they re- 
fused to hold every slave owner as sinful when the institution of 
slavery was recognized as legal in the United States; and (3) 
that it was the missionary’s duty to explain and illustrate Bibli- 
eal teachings concerning the relationships of servants and mas- 
ters.5 The Board was not satisfied with this policy of the Mis- 


13 Choctaw Intelligencer, August 1, 1850. 

14 [bid. 

15 W. B. Morrison, “The Choctaw Mission of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IV, 
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sion on slavery, which promoted the missionaries to request an 
end to their relationship with that body in these words :16 


We are fully convinced that we cannot go with the Board as to the 
manner in which we as ministers of the Gospel and Missionaries are 
to deal with slavery. We believe the instruction of the Apostles in 
relation to this subject are a sufficient guide, and if followed, the best 
interests of society as well as the church will be secured. We have no 
wish to give the Board any further trouble on this subject, and as 
there is no prospect that our views can be brought to harmonize, we 
must request that our relation to the A.B.C.F.M. be dissolved in a way 
that will do the least harm to the Board and to our mission. 


This was in 1855. The actual dissolution came four years 
later, December 24, 1859, when the American Board decided 
finally to relieve itself of ‘‘the unceasing embarrassments and 
perplexities connected with the missions in the Indian Terri- 
tory.’’ The work was taken over by the Presbyterian Church, 
Old School, of which most of the missionaries were already 
members. 


Perhaps it is fitting, as the Nation struggles with the prob- 
lem of intergation, to recall the difficulties of a century ago in 
Oklahoma as to the proper relationship between white and black. 


16 [bid. 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE CHOCTAW: 
U.S. POLICIES OF 1820 AND 1830 


By Arthur H. DeRosier, Jr.* 


The Choctaw removal from Mississippi exemplifies, per- 
haps better than that of any other tribe, the American policy 
regarding the ejection of all Indian tribes from the eastern 
states to the west of the Mississippi River. Even though the 
Choctaw represent one of the largest tribes in the United 
States, they have been all but forgotten in the history of 
Indian removal in favor of more publicized and belligerent 
tribes! In his study of the Choctaw, John R. Swanton pre- 
sented a summary of their tribal characteristics. He pointed 
out that they were farmers and not warriors: ‘‘their beliefs 
and customs were simple and they seldom left their country to 
fight but when attacked defended themselves with dauntless 
bravery. In other words, the .... Choctaw seems to have 
enjoyed the enviable position of being ‘just folks,’ uncon- 
taminated with the idea that they existed for the sake of a 
political, religious, or military organization.’’? The Choctaw 
Indians were also friendly people and presented few if any 
military problems to the War Department.* In times of crisis, 
such as the War of 1812, the Choctaw allied themselves with 
the United States and fought against the Creek in Alabama and 
the British in Pensacola and New Orleans.* But their friend- 


*Dr. Arthur H. DeRosier, Jr., is Assistant Professor of History in 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. His article here in 
The Chronicles, on the Removal of the Choctaws from Mississippi, is an 
adaption of a paper read before the Mississippi Historical Society, the data 
for which was gathered for his doctoral dissertation at the University of 
South Carolina. Dr. DeRosier has been a contributer of an article and 
book reviews in The Journal of Mississippi History —Ed. 

1 Robert S. Cotterill, The Southern Indians, The Story of the Civilized 
Tribes Before Removal (Norman: 1954). In this work the author pays far 
too little attention to the role played by the Choctaw in early Nineteenth 
Century Southern history- 

2 John R. Swanton, Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life of 
the Choctaw Indians (Washington: 1931), p. 2. 

3The Choctaw tribe during the 1820’s numbered around 21,000 in- 
habitants. U. S. Congress, House of Representatives. “Memorial of the 
Choctaw Nation, in Answer to the letter of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury in relation to the Choctaw Claims,” No. 94 in The Miscellaneous 
Documents of the House of Representatives For the Third Session of the 
Forty-Second Congress, 1872-73, Vol. I, 42d Cong., 3d sess. (Washington: 
1873) pepe le 

4Franklin L. Riley, “Choctaw Land Claims,” Mississippi Historical 
Society Publications, Vol. VIII (1904), p. 686. 
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ship with the United States and their efforts to help in time 
of emergency were rewarded in a peculiar manner: First, 
they were heartily thanked by the government, and then they 
were moved west of the Mississippi River. 


The actual removal was the result of two separate treaties, 
one in 1820 and the other in 1830. The former was the culmin- 
ation of a moderate program sponsored by President Monroe’s 
Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun. Calhoun, who is often 
referred to as the ‘‘Father of the War Department,’’> gained 
the title partly because he directed American Indian affairs. 
He worked closely with Thomas L. McKenney, the Superinten- 
dent of Indian Trade, to insure that the Indians were fairly 
treated by white traders and merchants. When Congress 
abolished the Bureau of Indian Trade in 1822, Calhoun 
promptly organized the Bureau of Indian Affairs and appoint- 


ed McKenney as its head which enabled him to utilize expert — 


advice in the handling of Indian problems.6 He promoted 
the appointment of honest, hardworking men as Indian agents 
who could be accepted by the Indians as friends.’ Above 
all, he stopped the aimless, drifting, practically non-existent 
American Indian policy, and adopted a definite plan. 


The Calhoun formula was fairly simple. He _ believed 
that by 1818 the majority of Indians were losing their war-like 
nature because of the growth and advance of the United States. 
Their strength had been crushed, and as the frontier expanded 
they would become more and more dependent on the federal 


government. The Indian was no longer an object of terror, | 
he reasoned, and the government should recognize that fact — 
by adopting a policy of ‘‘humanitarianism and fair dealing’’8 © 


to replace the outdated policy of retaliation.® 


The first step in the new plan was to eliminate the > 


Indian poley of independent nations. The United States 


should possess the sole determination of what was good or | 


bad for the Indians. ‘‘By a proper combination of force and 
persuasion, of punishment and rewards,’’ Calhoun wrote, ‘‘they 
ought to be brought within the pales of law and civilization.’’!® 


5 Thomas L. McKennel to Andrew Jackson, April 23, 1829, Records of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, Letters Sent, MMS., National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; 

6 Richard K. Cralle (ed.), “Report on the System of Indian Trade, 
Communicated to the House of Representatives, December 8th, 1828,” 
Reports and Public Letters of John C. Calhoun, V (New York: 1888), p. 14. 

7 The Mississippi State Gazette (Natchez), April 16, 1813. 

8 Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun Nationalist, 1782-1828, Vol. 1 
(New York: 1944), p. 164. ; 


8 Cralle, Reports of John C- Calhoun, Vol. V, p. 18. 
10 [bid, 
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Once American laws superseded the primitive Indian customs 
and manners the second step could be initiated to convince 
the Indians that they should confine themselves to a definite 
“‘reasonable’’ area of territory. The land could then be 
divided among families in the tribe, and thus individual owner- 
ship of property would be introduced into Indian culture." 
To facilitate this concession the government would solemnly 
promise that no more territory would be acquired from the 
Indians.” 


This in essence was the Calhoun program. He also be- 
lieved that this program must be carried one step farther 
through education. How could he insure the continuance of 
his program after he left the War Department? The govern- 
ment through missionary societies, annuities, and special funds 
should instill Indian children with such ideas as sanctity of 
contract, individual ownership, obedience toward law, and 
other valuable tenets of a democratic society. When they 
reached maturity, they could begin to participate in all of the 
civil and political rights that the states might extend to them. 


In general, the program was paternal, moderate and 
optimistic. Time and again Calhoun emphasized that force 
would never be used to implement his program, and expressed 
his pessimism over the ultimate fate of the Indians if his 
plan were not adopted. ‘‘It is only by causing our opinion of 
their interest to prevail,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that they can be civilized 
and saved from extinction.’’!4 There was no middle ground: 
Either adopt the program or the Indian was doomed. His 
proposals were almost completely ignored by the Congress, 
and it was not until the late Nineteenth Century that his 
ideas were revived and adopted as the basic American policy. 
While it can be noted that education did flourish in many 
tribes, it was due mainly to the several missionary societies. 


Once the new plan was formulated, the Secretary of War 
promoted its operation among one of the most thoughtful and 
deliberative Indian tribal groups—the Choctaw of Mississippi. 
As early as November, 1817, he wrote to U.S. Agent John 
MeKee who was a believer in moderation expressing President 
Monroe’s desire for a cession of land in Mississippi.® It was 


1l[bid. Thomas L. McKenney, Memoirs, Official and Personal: With 
Sketches of Travels Among the Northern and Southern Indians: Embracing 
A War Excursion and Descriptions of Scenes Along the Western Border, 
Vol. I (New York: 1846), pp. 34-6. 

12 Cralle, Reports of John C. Calhoun, Vol. V, p. 19. 

13 Jbid. 

14 Jbid. Southern Galaxy (Natchez), March 1], 1830. 

~ 15 John C. Calhoun to John McKee, March 24, 1817, Military Affairs 

1800-1861, Letters Sent, MMS., National Archives, Washington, D.- Ce 
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not until President Monroe presented his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress on December 2, 1817, that Calhoun elabo- 
rated on the reasons for a cession by stating that ‘‘no tribe 
or people have a right to withhold [land] from the wants 
of others more than is necessary for their own support and com- 
fort.’"!6 Here was a sharp, new view for the Choctaw, in the 
ownership of their lands, expressing Calhoun’s belief that 
they possessed entirely too much country for only twenty-one 
thousand tribesmen. He held that the Indians must confine 
themselves to a limited area, and cede their surplus land 
to the United States.!7 To effect such a cession, Agent McKee 
was appointed head of a three man commission in May, 1818, to 
negotiate with the Choctaw chiefs for the cession of an east- 
west strip of land in the southern part of the Choctaw Nation.!8 
McKee’s instructions were important because for the first 
time the government suggested that the Choctaw move west 
of the Mississippi River. Calhoun did not demand removal 
west as a condition for negotiations yet he hoped that the 
Choctaw would accept his advice so that the people of Missis- 
sippi would not hamper their education.!® 


Throughout the negotiations both the Secretary and John 
Mckee considered the effort premature and doomed to failure. 
Their doubts were confirmed when the Choctaw met in council 
in October, 1818, and unanimously voted against a cession. 
Mckee wrote Calhoun that the opposition ‘‘originated entirely 
with the half-breeds and whitemen residing in the country.’’ 
He further stated that after talking to some of the influen- 
tial chiefs it was the opinion of the commission that the Indians 
would agree to a cession at a later date. He suggested that 
the government postpone all removal efforts for at least 
one year.?9 


Despite the failure of the initial step in the removal 
program, the War Department continued to urge its adoption.2! 
In his second annual message, President Monroe restated his 
stand on the abolition of independent nations: ‘‘To civilize 
them, and even to prevent their extinction, it seems to be 


16 James D. Richardson (ed.), A Compilation of the Messag d 
iene ee asoeie: Vol. I (Washington: 1897), ie 185. eee a 
‘John C. Calhoun to John McKee, May 2, 1818, Indian Affai i 
Sent, MSS., National Archives, Washington, D. (ey nee mae 
: 18 bid. The other two commissioners were General Carrell and David 
urnet. 
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20 John McKee to John C. Calhoun, October 27, 1818. Lett Recei 
by Secretary of War, MSS., National Archives, Washington, D. Ca aks 

21 Removal treaties were completed with other tribes, 
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indispensable that their independence as communities should 
cease, and that control of the United States over them should 
be complete and undisputed.’’2 Calhoun’s program was 
advocated by other influential persons. Governor David 
Holmes of Mississippi, for instance, was a constant supporter, 
stating that the Choctaw must be moved west so that the 
Pearl River could be completely opened for navigation.” 
General Andrew Jackson also urged removal as a necessity 
for the growth of the Southwest. He warned the Choctaw 
that they must leave soon, prophesying that if they waited 
too long, the government would resort to a different program.”4 
The War Department disapproved of Jackson’s threats, but 
the frontier general disregarded all orders and warnings and 
even drew up terms for Indian removal. He told James 
Pitchlynn, a Choctaw chief with considerable influence, that 
his people would receive equal lands, compensations for their 
improvements in Mississippi, guns, blankets, household utensils 
and government provisions until they could harvest their 
first crop.2> Jackson wrote Calhoun personally to adopt a 
coercive policy.2* He stated: 


Policy alone introduced the measure of treating with our own 
subjects (for such I consider the Indians) and this policy was correct 
so long as the arm of government was insufficient to carry into effect 
the legislative regulations, but, the strength of our nation is now 
sufficient to effect any object, which its wisdom, humanity and 
justice, may please to adopt, with regard to those unfortunate people. 


In August, 1819, urged by General Jackson and Agent 
McKee, Calhoun decided to attempt another treaty for re- 
moval. Jackson bombarded him with testimonials from In- 
dians which stated that they were ready to remove, and he 
even secured a promise from James Pitchlynn that over three 
hundred Choctaw families were anxious to move west.?’ Jack- 
son’s stand apparently had no basis in fact, for as soon as 
the Choctaw convened in general council, they again voted 
overwhelmingly against removal. Speaking for his Nation, 


22 Richardson, Papers of the Presidents, Vol. I, p. 614. 

23 David Holmes to William Crawiord, October 8, 1818, Executive 
Journal Govs. Holmes, Poindexter, Leake, Brandon 1817-27, MSS., Depart- 
ment of Archives and History, Jackson Mississippi. 

24 Walter Lowrie and Walter S. Franklin (eds.), American State Papers: 
Documents, Legislative and Executive of the Congress of the United States, 
from the First Session of the Fourteenth to the Second Session of the Nine- 
teenth Congress, inclusive: Commencing December 4, 1815, and ending 
March 3, 1827, VI (Washington: 1834,), p. 229. 

25 Andrew Jackson to John C. Calhoun, December 31, 1818, Letters 
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the great medal chief Pushmataha answered the Calhoun 
proposal. ‘‘This day we have made up our minds deliberately 
to answer our great father’s talk..... I am sorry I cannot 
comply with the request of my father ..... We wish to 
remain here, where we have grown up as the herbs of the 
woods; and do not wish to be transplanted into another 
soil,’ 728 


After two futile attempts it would appear that there was 
little chance that the United States could ever secure a cession 
without resorting to force, but Calhoun refused to compel any 
tribe to move from its lands. Yet the government’s position 
was far from hopeless. In the first place, Pitchlynn did have 
a small nucleus of Choctaw who were favorable to removal.” 


On January 29, 1820, James Pitchlynn wrote President 
Monroe that several of the chief captains of the Six Towns 
‘(requested me to send this talk to you that we think it in- 
justice that a part of our Nation should reside on the United 


States lands..... it is the wish of this part of the Choctaw 
Nation to cede their lands to you for lands west of the 
Mississippi..... ’730 Again, the government’s position was 


strengthened through the public opinion for removal which 
had developed in Mississippi. The Mississippi Gazette reported 
that the governor, legislature, and people of Mississippi were 
grossly ‘‘annoyed’’ with the Indian problem, and suggested 
that the Choctaw be removed from the lands ‘‘which they 
hold to the great detriment of the state.’’3!_ Even Calhoun by 
April, 1820, felt that after two years of education in the 
missionary schools of Mississippi the Choctaw were beginning 
to realize the value of moving west to avoid future conflicts 
with the white people.*? 


To satisfy the rising public opinion and to unify the 
Indian group for removal, President Monroe on May 23, 1820, 
appointed Thomas Hinds of Mississippi and Andrew Jackson 
of Tennessee, hoth popular frontier generals and noted Indian 
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fighters, as commissioners to treat with the Choctaw. In 
accepting his appointment, Jackson demanded complete free- 
dom to negotiate in his own manner.*? Calhoun balked at 
the suggestion but finally allowed the Commission a free 
hand except in the determination of the area to be ceded.*4 
Calhoun also for the first time adopted a flexible attitude on 
the use of force. He wrote that Jackson must not intimidate 
the Choctaw in any way, but it is significant to note that he 
did not threaten to reject any treaty that Jackson might 
secure by fraudulent means.*° This omission was no mere 
oversight, nor was it a cowardly compromise on the part of 
the Secretary of War, but rather an effort to handle Jackson 
diplomatically. A flat ultimatum against force followed 
by a threat, would have been in reality an accusation against 
Jackson’s honesty, and possibly ended in bad feelings between 
the two men and Jackson’s refusal to head the American 
Commission. 


During the next four months, the Commissioners pre- 
pared to meet the Choctaw in council at Doak’s Stand on 
the old Natchez Trace. They carefully circulated propaganda 
throughout the Nation and took special care to see that 
certain inducements were offered to key leading, mixed blood 
Choctaw. Jackson wrote Calhoun that ‘‘reservations will have 
to be made to some of the half-breeds who wish to remain be- 
fore their consent can be obtained.’ The commissioners 
secured liberal funds to purchase supphes for the treaty 
grounds, and Jackson used some of the money for presents 
to be distributed among the Choctaw chiefs and captains. 
But it was actually the personality of Jackson that brought 
about the Treaty of Doak’s Stand. No American was as 
highly esteemed among the Choctaw Nation as was Jackson 
for they had fought with him and respected his leadership. 
They had also witnessed his ruthless suppression of the Creeks. 
Determined that no such fate would befall their tribe, the 
Choctaw leaders decided to consider the proposals for a 
cession.?7 


The Treaty of 1820 at Doak’s Stand was the culmination of 
Calhoun’s moderate Indian policy. No force was actually em- 
ployed yet a large area in central Mississippi was ceded to 
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the United States in exchange for a larger area in the Indian 
Territory. Land was all that America secured, however, for 
the treaty failed to move the Choctaw west of the Mississipp1. 
Most of them simply moved into the remainder of their lands 
in the state of Mississippi and by 1829 less than seven hundred 
had left for the West.38 The Calhoun removal plan was a 
failure up to this point. The Indians loved their lands and 
would not voluntarily surrender their heritage as long as the 
United States Government would protect them against en- 
croachments of the white citizens of Mississippi. 


During the next eight years moderation continued as the 
basic Indian policy. After Calhoun completed his term 
of office in the War Department in 1825, the undercurrent of 
opposition became more apparent, President Adams, though a 
follower of the moderate plan, admitted in December, 1825, 
that the program was failing because the Indians remained 
independent nations. Unless a change was introduced, he 
predicted Indian degradation with extermination as the in- 
evitable end.®? 


There were also numerous Mississippians who were vocal 
in their objections to any Indian owned territory within the 
borders of the state. A memorial was introduced and passed in 
the Mississippi House of Representatives which demanded 
outright Indian removal, and on April 15, 1826, Thomas B. 
Reed presented three Mississippi objections to the United 
States Senate. (1) the presence of the Choctaw kept Missis- 
sippl from becoming a geographical unit by hindering the 
economic, political, and social advancement of the state; (2) 
a removal would enable Mississippi to defend its borders from 


outside invasion; (3) removal would save the Choctaw from 
decadence and eventual extinction.¢ 


Reed called upon Congress to appropriate $20,000 to en- 
able the President to treat with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians.4! A number of senators objected because no evidence 
was presented to show that the Indians were willing to cede 
their lands. However, the appropriation was made and Gen- 
erals Thomas Hinds of Mississippi and John Coffee of Alabama 
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were appointed commissioners to treat with the two Mississippi 
tribes—Choctaw and Chickasaw. They met the Indians on 
November 10-15, 1826, at Treaty Ground in the Choctaw 
Nation, but as some senators had anticipated, all offers were 
promptly rejected by both tribes.* 


The complete failure of the negotiations of 1826 did not 
end the efforts of Mississippi to move the Choctaw west. 
Representative Haile of Mississippi in a debate before the 
House of Representatives in January, 1827, failed to get 
another appropriation for Choctaw removal.4? He felt that 
the recent effort had failed because the government had not 
made provisions to facilitate a trek to the West, and that an 
adequate transportation system would allay their fears of 
removal.‘ 


To get a first hand view of the Indian problem in the 
South, Thomas L. McKenney, head of the Bureau of Indians, 
visited the area in the fall of 1827. During his stay in the 
Choctaw Nation, he tried to negotiate a treaty on October 
16th and 17th, but as was the case earlier the Choctaw re- 
fused to cede any more land. With typical Indian bluntness, 
one of the chiefs stated, ‘‘We are thankful for your advice— 
but more than sorry, that we have been unanimous in declin- 
ing to accept it.’ McKenney replied, and his answer showed 
that the paternalistic policy initiated by Calhoun was still be- 
ing followed, ‘‘Brothers: I cannot but feel trouble for you 
1 See if you do not rise up and look around you. Let my 
voice keep sounding in your ears—think of me: and of my 
councils; and if you get into trouble send me word, and if I 
ean, I will help you..... I will never forsake you. I am the 
red man’s friend, and shall always be so.’’46 He later wrote 
in his Memoirs that many of the Choctaw he talked to were 
very much in favor of removal, but certain chiefs had promised 
death to anyone who spoke for another cession.‘? 


While the citizens of Mississippi were clamoring for a 
more direct policy, and while the Choctaw were endeavoring to 
maintain their present state, the election of 1828 took place. 
Andrew Jackson won. The extremists in Mississippi were 
elated, for they knew that finally a man from the West was 
in office and he would adopt a more favorable Indian policy. 
Tlowever, from all outward appearances it seemed that the 
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new President would continue the moderate policy of the past 
ten years. In his inaugural address, he stated that his admin- 
istration would endeavor to be liberal and just to the Indians 
and that they would never be coerced into surrendering their 
lands to the American people.48 Yet, the Choctaw were too 
familiar with the new President to adopt a complacent at- 
titude. During the year 1829, there were indications that they 
would move to the Indian territory. There was also a report 
that they might emigrate to Texas.*® 


The Choctaw had good cause for concern for as soon as 
Jackson was able to formulate a new policy he radically 
changed his earlier stand. In his first annual message on 
December 8, 1829, he stated that as the white man advanced 
the Choctaw would be weakened and eventually they would 
experience the same fate as the Mohegan and the Narragansett 
Indians. The only way to insure that this would never happen 
was for the United States to set aside an ample district west 
of the Mississippi River to be guaranteed to the Indian tribes 
as long as they occupied the land. Here they could be free 
of the white man except for a few American soldiers who 
would be stationed in the area to preserve peace on the frontier. 
He hastened to add that rmoval to such a ‘‘Utopia’’ would be 
voluntary, but if they remained east of the Mississippi River 
they would be subject to the laws of the states. Jn other 
words, submit and leave, or become ‘‘merged in the mass of 
our population.’”>® Hither way the Choctaw would lose their 
status as an independent Nation. 


The Jackson policy did not basically change the old plan 
of Calhoun. It only carried Calhoun’s ideas to a logical con- 
clusion. The difference was that Calhoun considered the 
Indian an equal and would never force him to leave, even by 
implications, whereas Jackson had a definite contempt for the 
Indian as an inferior being and would force him west simply 
to free the states of a difficult problem. The two plans 
differed only in degree and not in basie policy. 


= The pro-removal faction in Mississippi hailed the new 
militant policy as a panacea for the Indian problems. Wittle 
time was wasted in putting it into effect, and in January, 1830, 
the first act passed by the Mississippi legislature was entitled: 
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“‘An Act to extend the laws of the State of Mississippi over 
the persons and property of the Indians resident within its 
limits.’>! The law repealed ‘‘all the rights, privileges, im- 
munities and franchises..... of the Indians,’’ and stated 
that Mississippi law governed all persons within the limits 
of the state. If the Indians did not comply with the new 
law, they were subject to a maximum fine of one thousand 
dollars and up to twelve months in prison. The bill was 
overwhelmingly adopted with only one dissenting vote. Des- 
pite its easy passage, the act was never enforced, but it did 
achieve its goal of goading the Choctaw into ceding the rest 
of their lands in Mississippi.®>? 


The Mississippi act of January 19, 1830, did not go un- 
noticed and was a landmark in American-Indian relations. 
It touched off a heated controversy over the moral right of the 
state to force the Indians to leave.°? Numerous newspapers, 
many of them published beyond the boarders of the state, 
protested against the morality of such a law.®4 Protest meet- 
ings were organized and culminated in a mass meeting in 
Natechez on March 17, 1830.55 The opposition stressed the 
point that removal was unlawful, and as William B. Melvin, 
a planter in Adams County, stated: ‘‘It involved the faith 
of this whole nation, pledged in the most sacred manner by 
treaty with the Indians—it involves the principle of right 
and of justice, and the great political and moral effect it will 
produce on the Indians in all future time.’’® 


Numerous reasons were set forth as to why a general 
removal would fail. (1) The Choctaw were an independent 
nation recognized as such by the United States in numerous 
treaties. (2) If they were removed immediately, they would 
be subject to exposure, hunger and suffering because of the 
lack of transportation facilities. (3) A removal must be 
gradual and result in all ties being broken, which would hurt 
the policy of Indian civilization. (4) The Indian Territory 
was deficient of water and wood. (5) Putting all Indians in 
a large area would produce quarrels and fighting. (6) The 
proposed plan was entirely too visionary and nothing in the 
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history of human affairs sustained it. (7) No guaranty of 
new country could be given them and they would hardly 
get settled when the expanding frontier would force them 
to move again and again. (8) The Choctaw would not move 
voluntarily and they could not be forced to leave under the 
existing American policy.57 The editor of the Natchez wrote, 
‘that all attempts to accomplish the removal of the Indians 
by bribery and fraud, by intimidation or threats, by with- 
holding from them a knowledge of the strength of their cause, 
by practicing upon their ignorance, and their fears, or by 
vexatious importunities, interpreted by them to mean nearly 
the same thing as command :—all such attempts are acts of 
oppression, and therefore entirely unjustifiable.’’® 


The protagonists of the act struck back at their opponents. 


They pointed out that two successive Secretaries of War, Peter | 


Porter of New York and John Eaton of Tennessee favored the 


policy of removal by any means.°® and that even Indian | 


Bureau chief Thomas L. McKenney was continually advocating 
removal.®® They also listed several reasons why a complete 
removal must be effected. (1) Mississippi needed more land 
to attract immigrants from the East. (2) The Choctaw im- 
posed a heavy financial burden on the state as they did not 
pay taxes. (3) They harbored runaway slaves in the nation. 
(4) They were hunters, not farmers, and did not care about 
cultivating their lands. (5) They were inferior human beings 
and could not be civilized, thus Mississippi must remove them 
as one would remove a cancer. (6) The Choctaw lands were 
all oe the boundaries of Mississippi, so they belonged to the 
state. 


Many of the arguments for removal contained vicious 
implications. To secure the lands for a larger white popula- 
tion, one writer in the Natchez stated, ‘‘I am resolved to be- 
lieve that we do want more land, and we must have it, in some 
way.’’® Also, in explaining the alleged dislike of the Choctaw 
for working the land, he asserted that their main activities 
were loafing and drinking. ‘‘Shew [sic] me an Indian in the 
street,” he concluded, ‘‘ and I could buy the bones of all of 
his forefathers, if he had them, for a pint of whiskey. I 
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look upon the introduction of whiskey, as a great point: it 
has already done a great deal in facilitating the acquisition of 
Indian lands all over the United States.’ ’63 


The most heated argument came from ‘‘A Patriot’’ writ- 
ing in the Natchez on February 20, 1830. He maintained that 
all Indians were inferior to any white man, and that they had 
no basic religion and could not be educated. As to the 
assertion that given an equal opportunity an Indian could 
rise as high as a white man, he stated: ‘‘I don’t believe it, 
I don’t believe a word of it, I know an Indian will be an 
Indian because we have had plenty of Indians in Natchez, 
and can you show me one who has been civilized by being 
brought among us?’’64 


The controversy in Mississippi over the morality of re- 
moval spread all over the United States and people in all 
sections and all walks of life discussed the arguments for and 
against the new Indian policy. It was pretty generally agreed 
that the Choctaw had greatly benefited by the past policy of 
education. The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church wrote that education and 
religion had permeated every district of the Choctaw Nation 
and that the Indians would not be exterminated by either re- 
moval or American citizenship because of their present level 
of education.®» A captain in the United States Army named 
Ben Johnson from the state of Kentucky wrote in Niles’ 
Register on July 3, 1830: ‘‘I have been acquainted with the 
Choctaw tribe of Indians for about fifteen years,..... they 
have been gradually and pretty generally improving in the 
art of cultivation of the earth. They also imbibed a disposi- 
tion for more regular government, .... there is an unusual 
mopulse. 2. .°. for religion.’’6® Also, the sub-agent in the 
Choctaw Nation, Stephen Ward wrote that the change that 
had taken place in the Choctaw Nation since formal educa- 
tion facilities had been introduced was phenomenal.* 


Besides the general agreement on the merit of education 
among the Indians, there was a growing opinion in the United 
States that, whether it was just or unjust, the Indians would 
have to move west to avoid extinction. The reasons given for 
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the necessity of removal varied from the general arguments 
heretofore mentioned to others that took on a sectional 
flavor. The northern philanthropists admitted that removel 
of the Choctaw was the only humane thing to do in 1830, 
but they further asserted that removal was necessitated by 
the past bungling policy of the state of Mississippi.®% The 
southern newspapers ridiculed the northern philanthropists 
and charged that the North was envious of the growing 
strength of the South. The editor of The Southern Patriot 
in Charleston, South Carolina, wrote an editorial in which he 
stated, ‘‘one of the reasons why certain people of the North 
are so strongly opposed to the Indian emigration ..... is that 
it will give the Southern and Southwestern States, by largely 
increasing their white population, an influence in the councils 
of the Nation which they do not now possess, while their ter- 
ritory is inhabited by savages,..... 69 Also, many north- 
erners and southerners felt that President Jackson was playing 
politics when he introduced his new Indian policy in December, 
1829. They reasoned, with questionable justification,” that 
the President was pacifying the Southwest because he was 
anxious to secure its support against the state of South 
Carolina which was starting to raise the pesky nullification 
issue over the changing tariff policy of the federal govern- 
ment."! 


The act of January 19, 1830, passed by the Mississippi 
legis'ature, and the subsequent debates in the United States 
Congress on a possible federal removal bill,72 brought the 
Choctaw into action. They first deposed Greenwood LeFlore, 
chief of the Northwestern District, for ‘‘tyranical and eruel 
conduct,’’73 and replaced him with the old chief Mushula- 
tubbee who was quite moderate on removal. This action 
worried David Folsom, another district chief, who feared 
the same fate as LeFlore, and he therefore adopted a very 
moderate stand. Folsom wrote Senator Johnson, restating a 
previous offer to lead an exploring party west. He also added 
I can be useful, I hope in some measure to cause the Choctaws, 
in that country to come and settle on some particular place, so 
that they can be benefited by doing so.—And the description 
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of the country that I would bring to these people here, they 
would take my word for the truth.’’’4 


Panic stricken over the prospect of a forced removal 
of their nation, the Choctaw leaders assembled in a council 
in March, 1830, to decide upon acourse of action.75 While 
they met, the resourceful Greenwood LeFlore opened separate 
negotiations with Thomas L. McKenney. Lellore knew that 
the chiefs were so confused that it would be impossible for 
them to agree unanimously on anything at the council, so 
he decided to work out an equitable settlement with the 
Indian Bureau and present it to the council for ratification. 
By such an action he would undoubtedly be restored to the 
rank of chief. By April 7, LeFlore had drawn up: a treaty 
which he sent to Mushulatubbee for his approval. The treaty 
provided that every man and woman with a child would be 
given 640 acres of Choctaw Mississippi land to sell to the state, 
and every young man would be given 320 acres for the same 
purpose. In addition, every captain would be given by the 
government a suit of clothes, a broad sword, and fifty dollars 
annually for four years. Also, every man was to receive a 
good rifle and plenty of rifle powder and lead, an axe, hoe, 
plough, blanket, and brass kettle; while each woman received 
a spinning wheel and a loom. Lastly, all of the Indian’s 
possessions would be moved free of charge to the new lands, 
and the government would feed and clothe the emigrants for 
twelve months after they left their present lands. The pro- 
posed treaty did not please Mushulatubbee so LeF lore quickly 
added that the United States would defend the emigrants with 
soldiers, and probably give the Nation fifty thousand dollars 
annually forever.’® LeFlore also sent a copy of the treaty 
to Governor Gerard C. Brandon of Mississippi to convince him 
that the Indians were endeavoring to comply with the recently 
passed Mississippi law. 


On April 8, LeFlore entered the Choctaw council and 
presented his proposed treaty. He was praised for his work 
and unanimously elected chief of the Western District.” The 
Choctaw chiefs, captains, and warriors were so thankful that 
someone was able to bring order out of chaos that on the 
forenoon of April 9 they all came forward and resigned their 
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several offices and unanimously elected Greenwood LeF lore 
the chief of the whole Nation.”® This was an honor that had 
never before been bestowed on a Choctaw chief, even Push- 
mataha. Once LeFlore was in charge of the Nation, he im- 
mediately had his proposed treaty drafted and delivered to a 
special messenger, Major David W. Haley, who was to convey 
it to the President in Washington. The council was then ad- 
journed, and for two days the Choctaw celebrated the emer- 
gence of LeFlore as the savior of his people. 


The treaty acquiescence of March, 1830, spelled the 
end of the Choctaw in Mississippi. Jackson refused to accept 
the treaty although it demonstrated that the resistance of the 
Choctaw to removal had been crushed by his policy. The 
reason Jackson gave for refusing to accept the Indian offer 
was that no American commissioners had been present when 
the treaty was written.”? However, to insure his reward, 
Jackson succeeded in getting Congress, on May 28, 1830, to 
pass a bill which enabled him to treat with the Indians for 
removal to any lands west of the Mississippi River.8® The 
bill was fiercely debated and strenuously opposed by northern 
Congressmen. Jackson believed the opposition of the ‘‘Itinerant 
Yankees’’ stemmed solely from their desire to keep the 
southern lands out of the hands of the planters. Regardless 
of the real reason for opposition, the bill was passed by a 
slight majority and the fate of the Choctaw sealed.81 The 
road was now opened for a complete removal, and in less than 
five months the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek was negoti- 
nia in which the Choctaw finally surrendered their Mississippi 
ands. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


INDEX TO THE CHRONICLES, 1959 


The Index to The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XX XVII, 
1959, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, is now ready for 
free distribution to those who receive the magazine. Orders for 
the Index should be sent to the Administrative Secretary, Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Historical Building, Oklahoma City 5, 
Oklahoma. 


STORIES RELATING TO OKLAHOMA TERRITORIAL 
CouRTs AND LAw 


Dr. L. Wayne Johnston, Stillwater, member of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society has contributed 
to The Chronicles the following biographical sketch of Thomas A. 
Higgins, Court Reporter in the U. 8. District Court at Guthrie 
before Statehood, and some of Mr. Higgins’ stories that he en- 
joys telling about incidents relating to law and order in Terri- 
torial days: 


Thomas A. Higgins 


Thomas A. Higgins, the writer of the following’ stories, 
was born April 12, 1881, on a farm near Cedar Vale, Kansas, 
and came to Guthrie, Oklahoma, on June 22, 1889. Graduating 
from the Guthrie High School in 1897, he took shorthand and 
typewriting at the Capitol City Business College and on com- 
pletion of that course, went into the employ of Judges Dale and 
Bierer, attorneys. 


In September, 1900, upon the resignation of Emory R. 
Buckner as Court Reporter for Judge John H. Burford, he was 
appointed as Court Reporter for the First Judicial District, with 
headquarters at Guthrie. He assumed his duties about mid- 
September, 1900 at Stillwater. 


Statehood saw many new districts created, and Kiowa and 
Woodward were dropped from the First District, as well as 
Payne county, but Kingfisher county was added to the area of 
the former First District, becoming District No. 11, with Payne 
county joining with Pawnee county in another District. Then 
another change in Judicial Districts, with Kingfisher being re- 
moved from the 11th Judicial District, and Payne county being 
attached to the old No. 1, and Logan and Payne counties con- 
stituting District No. 9. 
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Mr. Higgins continued as reporter for Judge Burford until 
Statehood, and thereafter in the same position under Judge A. 
H. Huston, which position he held until he entered the practice 
of law at Cushing. 


During the early part of his service as reporter, he also 
served as deputy clerk of the Court, and prior to Statehood also 
held the position (without pay) of Deputy Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Oklahoma. 


He has practiced law at Cushing and Stillwater, since Feb- 
ruary, 1913. Mr. Higgins tells these amusing stories from his 
experiences : 


Political ‘‘Due Process’’ 


It was during the Free Homes Campaign of territorial Dele- 
gate Dennis T. Flynn that he had scheduled a speech at Taloga, 
Oklahoma Territory. Incidentally, the fall term of Court for 
Blaine county was scheduled to begin on the same date, with 
Judge Jonathon H. Burford presiding, and with Capt. Benjamin 
F’. Hegler, as clerk. 


Court was held in a large army tent, and at the convening of 
the session, the persons who had been summoned as Federal 
grand jurors, and Federal petit jurors, Territorial grand jurors 
and petit jurors, together with those summoned as witnesses 
before both inquisitional bodies, and witnesses who were sum- 
moned for the trial of cases set, were present in quite a crowd, 
—in fact the ‘‘tent’’ court room was filled to the last seat. 


Since Delegate Flynn’s speech was a feature of the after- 
noon, Judge Burford obligingly recessed court for the occasion. 
After concluding his speech, Delegate Flynn was beaming at the 
large audience he had addressed, and made mention of that fact 
to Capt. Hegler, who very casually (but truthfully) remarked: 


“‘Yes, there was quite a crowd present and, every damned 
one of them was brought in by due process of law.’’ 
*& & *% * 


Unbelievers—Quo Vadis? 


Judge 8. 8. Lawrence, the author of Lawrence’s Probate 
Forms, in use in many counties now, was holding one of his 
first terms of the Superior Court of Logan county. The local 
bar at that time numbered among its members, Fred W. Green, 
and Gustave A. Erixon, both of Guthrie. Mr. Green had filed 
a divorce action for a female client, and had obtained the usual 
temporary order for suit-money, court costs and attorney fees 
against the defendant. He had employed Mr. Erixon as his coun- 
sel, and he had filed the usual motion to vacate or modify the 
order previously made. The matter came regularly on for hear- 
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ing, and substantially the following argument was made by 
Mr. Krixon in support of his motion to modify: 


Mr. Erixon: We have filed this motion because I don’t believe 
the plaintiff presented the full facts to the Court as to the 
defendant’s ability to pay. I don’t believe that if she had, the 
Court would have made the order it did. I don’t believe the 
plaintiff has shown her need of such a large order. I don’t be- 
heve that the Court would have made such an order if the plain- 
tiff had stated her true financial condition. I don’t believe that 
the defendant is in any condition to meet the payments demand- 
ed, and I don’t believe plaintiff is in such dire straits as she 
alleges. We ask the Court to modify the order. 


By the Court: I don’t believe! I don’t believe! I don’t believe! 
Mr. Erixon, do you ever read the Bible? 


Mr. Erixon: I don’t believe I get the significance of your honor’s 
- question. 


By the Court: Do you know what the Bible says about those who 
don’t believe? 


Mr. Erixon: I don’t believe that I recall, just now, Your Honor. 


By the Court: They go to hell. Mr. Green, prepare your order 


denying the motion to modify. 
* * % & 


Law: As Practiced by Courtesy 


Shortly after Statehood Judge A. H. Huston, of the Logan 
County district, and Stillwell H. Russell, of the Ardmore dis- 
trict, exchanged benches for one week, to permit the trial of 
cases in which these Judges were disqualified for one reason or 
another. There were something near one hundred cases set on 
the Ardmore docket when Judge Huston arrived, and they were 
all set for the one week for jury trials. 

Upon calling the first day’s assignment, all of the cases set 
for that day were continued, for the reason that: Col. Blank, is 
on the other side of this case, and he had to go to Dallas, on some 
other business. 


Judge Blank who is my opponent in this case, had to be out 
of the City today. 

Mr. Blank, on the other side, told me that he had gone on a 
fishing trip which would make it impossible for us to try that 
- ease today. 

And so on, throughout the remainder of the days’ calendar. 

_ And, too, for the same reason (or lack thereof) all the re- 
mainder of the docket for the rest of the week was disposed of by 
an order of continuance. 
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Which caused the Logan county District Judge to remark: 
‘This is the only place in the world, to my knowledge, where 
they practice law entirely by courtesy.’’ 


However, there was one case for trial on the last day of 
the term, not because both attorneys were present, but because 
the defendant was present, and demanding a trial, even without 
the assistance of his lawyer. The attorney for the plaintiff was 
present, and since the defendant was demanding a trial, a jury 
was chosen, and the plaintiff’s evidence by way of depositions, 
was completed. The suit involved a dispute between American 
Chicle Company and the Ardmore Wholesale Grocery Company, 
over a carload of chewing gum which the Grocery company had 
ordered, and received. The Grocery Company was present by one 
J. V. Bodovitz, president, who had his own ideas of the law of 
‘“fitness for use’’ of such articles as chewing gum. 


The president of the company made a statement to the 
jury, of the company defense, which for brevity and clarity 
might well be an example to students of Blackstone henceforth. 


The defense statement ran something like this: 
Mr. Bodovitz: Gentlemen, the plaintiff savs we bought a carload 
of chewing gum from them. Yes, we did. But this gum didn’t 
have any chicle in it, and without chicle, we claim it isn’t chew- 
ing gum. We will introduce evidence that this gum didn’t have 
any chicle in it, and if it didn’t, he (plaintiff) is stuck. If jt 
did, I’m stuck. 


With this terse statement, Mr. President pulled out a car- 
ton of this gum from his hip pocket, and introduced it in evi- 
dence, and passed it around to the jury. 


Result: No chicle! Verdict for Defendant. 


* * * *% 


Mumcipal Encephalitis. 


There was a street car line on Springer Avenue, Guthrie, in 
the earlier days, and on that line there lived one of the more 
prominent families, the W. H. Coyle family. After this line had 
been in operation for some time, some of the car operated on 
Springer Avenue had developed a disease known as ‘‘flat wheel?’ 
in the parlance of street railroading. This line began operations 


very early in the morning, relatively speaking, but around 6:00 
a.m. 


Mr. Coyle probably enjoyed his late morning snoozes, and 
hated to have his slumbers disturbed by the pounding noise of 
the ‘‘flat wheel’’ cars going by. He endured this torture pa- 
tiently, but when he could endure it no longer, took his pen in 
hand and wrote a letter of complaint to John W. Shartel, Presi- 
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dent of the street railway company, at Oklahoma City. There 
never had been the most cordial feelings between the two cities, 
and when Mr. Shartel received this letter of complaint about the 
noise keeping one of its first cities awake, he likewise took his 
pen in hand and answered Mr. Coyle about as follows: 


“Tf I thought that anything could awaken the citizens of 
Guthrie, I would gladly put on a few more ‘flat wheel’ cars.’’ 
* Xe *k % 


Unreliable Train Schedules. 


Judge J. C. Pollock of the Federal District Court in Kansas 
was assigned to try a case in Guthrie, involving the crime of 
making false entries in the books of a National bank. Mr. Dan 
Hogan, of Cashion, Oklahoma, had been summoned as a juror 
in that case. Cashion was about midway from Guthrie to King- 
fisher, on a line of the Rock Island Railroad (at that time) and 
he was an officer of the bank in Cashion. He did not answer to 
the call of jurors at the convening of Court, and the Court was 
perturbed at his apparent lack of obedience to the summons. 
Mr. Hogan later in the day put in his appearance and his name 
was announced as being present. He was called to the bench, 
and the following conversation took place between the Judge 
and him. 


The Court: Where do you live, Mr. Hogan? 

Mr. Hogan: At Cashion, your honor. 

The Court: Where is that 

Mr. Hogan: It’s on the Rock Island Railroad, about half way 
between here and Kingfisher. 

The Court: Why were you late in coming to Court, then? 


Mr. Hogan: I caught the first train through Cashion, coming 
this way, and thought I could make it in time for the convening 
of Court. 


The Court: Well, I’ll have to fine you $25.00 for being late. 
You ought to know that you never can depend on the Rock 


Island getting you to your destination on time. 
* * * *% 


Neckties: Non Juridical! 


Temple Houston was practicing law at Woodward with his 
partner D. P. Marum, when that county was part of the First 
Judicial District of Oklahoma Territory. 


At one of the terms of court, presided over by John H. 
Burford, Chief Justice, Temple came into court and approached 
the bench. Judge Burford looked at him, quisically, over the 
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glasses which he wore, and asked him what that was that he was 

wearing as a necktie, that it looked all the world like a snake 

skin. To which Temple replied that it was a rattlesnake skin. 

The judge shivered slightly, and asked Temple to discard that 

article of wearing apparel, because it made him nervous! Temple 

cheerfully obliged and apologized. 
* * 


% * 


Report Judicial. 


It was during the days when the city of Guthrie was angling 
for a number of railroads into that city that John E. DuMars, 
representing the M. K. & T. Railway, and John H. Cotteral, 
representing some property owners, were trying a condemnation 
case in District Court before Clinton F. Irwin, sitting for John 
H. Burford, the regular presiding judge. 


Mr. Cotteral was introducing evidence in support of his con- 
tentions, and Mr. DuMars began to object as ‘‘ Incompetent, Ir- 
relevant and immaterial, and not a proper measure of damages,’’ 
and the Court sustained the objections, and Mr. Cotteral ex- 
cepted to the ruling, and asked another, along the same line, with 
similar objection, and ruling. 


After repeated questions, objections and rulings, the follow- 
ing colloquy took place: 


Mr. Cotteral: I don’t understand the theory on which the Court 
mases its ruling. 

The Court: On the grounds on which they are made: d 
Mr. Cotteral: I’ve asked the same question several different 
ways, but he always objects, and the Court sustains him. I still 
don’t understand the ground on which the Court sustains his 
objections. 


The Court: Well, all I can do is to furnish you information, 
I can’t furnish you comprehension.”’ 


PROGRAM AT THE ERECTION OF OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL MARKER 
AT THE LINE or 1889 anp 1893 


An outstanding program commemorating the erection of the 
Oklahoma Historical Marker on the line of 1889 and 1893, on the 
north side of Stillwater, was held at the Stillwater Municipal 
Airport on Sunday afternoon, April 10, 1960. The program was 
sponsored by the Payne County Historical Society, of which Dr. 
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B. B. Chapman is President, with the assistance of individuals 
and organizations including the Army and Air Force ROTC 
Units of Oklahoma State University; Boy Scouts of America; 
Cherokee Strip Association; United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy; Daughters of the American Revolution; Early Day Set- 
tlers, Guthrie; Farmers Union; Girl Scouts of America; Okla- 
homa National Guard; Daughters of the American Colonists; 
Oklahoma Pioneer Club of Cushing; Stillwater Chamber of Com- 
merce; Stillwater Grange No. 111; Writers Club of Stillwater ; 
U. S. Army Reserve of Stillwater; Women’s Relief Corps, G. 
A. R.; Oklahoma State University history students; Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


Over 2,000 guests were on hand at the Stillwater Municipal 
Airport for the program that stressed patriotic and pioneer 
themes beginning with preliminary exercises of music by the 
Stillwater High School Band, drill team exhibition by the Per- 
shing Rifles and a special on the minute ‘‘Fly-over’’ of F-86 
type aircraft by the Oklahoma Air National Guard. The main 
program began with the ‘‘Echo of an old Army Signal’’ fired 
on the Line of 1889 and 1893 by the Oklahoma National Guard. 
Then came the Advance of the Color guard of Army ROTC, Air 
Force ROTC, Pershing Rifles and Naval Reserves. The ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner’’ was sung, and Pledge of Allegiance was 
given, followed by the Invocation and group singing of the old 
song ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ the words of which were written many years 
ago by Stillwater pioneer, Freeman E. Miller. History students 
of Oklahoma State University explained ‘‘Songs of the Boomer 
Era’’ in Oklahoma. The official State song, ‘‘Oklahoma,’’ was 
sung by the Fogarty Junior High School of Guthrie. The fading 
lines of real ’89ers—those who came to this country in 1889 or 
who made the run on April 22, 1889—were represented by sixty- 
five of these pioneers, many of them in costume of the period, 
from over the state, each presented an award of a ‘‘Certificate 
in Oklahoma History’’ by Colonel George H. Shirk, President of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Interesting talks were a part of the main program: ‘‘His- 
tory of the Line of 1889 and 1893’’ by John H. Melton of the 
’ Payne County Historical Society; ‘‘Food on the Frontier’’ by 
Mrs. Edna Eaton Wilson, Editor of The Log Cabin Cook Book; 
“Women as Pioneers’’ by Mrs. Sam M. Meyers, Second Vice 
Regent of Oklahoma Society of D.A.R.; ‘‘Run of 789: The Farm- 
ers Viewpoint’’ by Jim Wells, President of the Payne County 
Farmers Union. ‘‘Soldiers on the Frontier: A Tribute,’’ given 
by Colonel Donald A. McPheron, Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics, Army ROTC, Oklahoma State University, was 
especially inspiring, and follows here for readers of The Chron- 
icles: 
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SOLDIERS OF THE FRONTIER: A TRIBUTE 


For some three-quarters of a century before the first official open- 
ings in Oklahoma, the history of this area can be told in the annals of 
the United States Army. In 1817, Major Stephen H. Long brought a 
small detachment of the famed old Seventh Infantry Regiment up from 
Louisiana to establish Fort Smith, the farthest western extension of 
the frontier. It was this group of soldiers, the heroes of the battle of 
New Orleans, that brought the first semblance of law and order to an 
untamed wilderness. From this small beginning, the frontier soldiers 
were destined to expand their services ever forward through the for- 
ested hills of the east to the high and open plains of the west. Their 
tasks were numerous and hard. Theirs the mission to protect the 
eastern Indians at the terminus of their forced migrations; theirs the 
task of evicting white settlers from the land to assure the Indian of 
his permanent home, promised to him forever. 


In keeping with the changing policies of the government they 
served, the soldiers of the frontier built new forts from the timber and 
stone they provided themselves. Forts Gibson, Towson and Coffee 
emerged as symbols of Federal control of a turbulent frontier ever 
progressing. The soldiers surveyed the boundaries, built the roads, 
escorted government agents and commissioners on their various mis- 
sions. In this process, many troopers were destined to fill unmarked 
graves along the trails where their missions led. 


It was mostly a hard life they led; far removed from the centers 
of civilization from which they came. Their work was generally thank- 
less; taken for granted by far away officials who issued orders with 
little understanding of the problems they entailed. The troopers were 
called upon to restore order among the tribes when their feuds erupt- 
ed into open conflict; to establish and maintain peace among the tribes 
of the east and of the west; and to serve as a barrier to the mounting 
pressure of the white frontiersman against the boundary of the great 
Indian Territory. 


Near midcentury, the pressure of events forced the Army to extend 
its forces beyond the cross timbers. Dragoons and cavalrymen were 
patrolling the Great Plains with missions of war and peace. New forts 
(Washita, Arbuckle and Cobb) were built to serve as centers of gov- 
ernment control along the most unique of all frontiers; that of civil- 


ized Indians on the east and the unconquered wild tribesmen of the 
west. 


Escorts had to be provided for wagon trains of the traders: for 
the gold seekers of ’49, along the California Road; and for the topo- 
graphical engineers surveying a route for the transcontinenta] rail- 
road. Ironically, it was the great American tragedy of our civil war 
that witnessed a temporary cessation of the traditional duties of the 
regular trooper in the Oklahoma area. Hurriedly withdrawn, under 
orders, in 1861; they would not return until the close of that great 
struggle in 1865, and the fair lands of Oklahoma would be left to the 
warring factions of provisional forces for both North and South. 


In the hectic years that followed, the Army, most reluctantly, was 
called upon to engage in a cruel and bitter series of Indian wars for 
over a decade. Fort Sill, Fort Supply and Fort Reno came to represent 
the major stations from which the frontier soldier worked and to which 
many never returned. These troopers were hardly of the type so fre- 
quently portrayed in the Hollywood extravaganzas and on “TV”. 
Theirs was a hard, dangerous and unrewarding life, but they faith- 
fully served the government which issued them their orders. They 
accomplished their missions and received little but abuse for their 
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efforts. Few soldiers anywhere or at any time have been called upon 


to do so many odd tasks as those troopers of the “old Army” in 
Oklahoma. 


Probably the most unique mission assigned the old Army was the 
thorny problem of the restless white men who insisted on homestead- 
ing in Oklahoma regardless of the prohibitions placed upon them by 
law and government policy. It was the Army that had the wholly 
thankless task of stopping the famous Boomer movement and of super- 
vising the great openings which we celebrate here today. So long as 
the government ordered, troopers from Fort Reno, Fort Sill, and Fort 
Gibson evicted the followers of David L. Payne and William L. Couch 
in their numerous forays into the Unassigned Lands or the Cherokee 
Outlet. This was accomplished without bloodshed, in spite of that 
famous incident on Stillwater Creek when the Boomers anounced their 
intentions of staying and their willingness to resort to force to demon- 
strate their demands. That Colonel Edward Hatch and the 350 negro 
troopers of the old 9th US cavalry accomplished the eviction of Couch 
and his followers without violence is a tribute to the discipline and 
forebearance of those veterans of many hard campaigns. These events 
of 1884 mark only one phase of this story, however, for within five 
years the comrades of these frontier soldiers were the ones to fire the 
signal guns for the first of the great runs and to police the area opened 
by Federal decree. 


So, from the beginning, until the coming of the permanent settlers, 
the frontier soldier served whoever needed him or whoever was de- 
creed to have his services. In all the gyrations of Oklahoma’s fabulous 
history, the Army itself was “neutral.” It was the very essence of 
Federal authority and policy. It did its tasks as ordered; ever the 
mark of the good soldier. The greatest tribute which can be paid, 
therefore, to the frontier soldier is the laconically simple statement: 


“MISSION ACCOMPLISHED” 


Reading of the inscription on the Oklahoma Historical 
Marker, written by Miss Muriel H. Wright, Editor of The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, concluded this outstanding historical 
program at Stillwater: 


BounpDArY LINE 
1889 and 18938 


On April 22, 1889, the Run for 
land south in Old Oklahoma be- 
gan on this Jine, by Proclamation 
of Pres. Benj. Harrison. Also, on 
Sept. 16, 1893, the Run for land 
north in the Cherokee Outlet be- 
gan on this line, by Proclamation 
of Pres. Cleveland. At Booth No. 1, 
site 34 mi. east, thousands regis- 
tered for the Run of 1893. 


Oklahoma Historical Society and State Highway Commission, 
| 1960 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Comanche and Kiowa Captives in Oklahoma and Texas. By 
Hugh D Corwin. (Privately printed; Hugh D. Corwin, 
Lawton, Oklahoma, 1959. pp. 228. Ills. $3.60 postpaid. ) 


The study of human captivity is usually filled with pathos 
and mis-understanding. Hugh D. Corwins’ latest volume Coman- 
and Kiowa Captives in Oklahoma and Texas is no exception since 
the majority of the people carried into captivity were children. 
The author has made use of both primary and secondary sources, 
including several rare volumes and books which are no longer in 
print. Wide use has been made of the personal interview. The 
descendants of numerous former captives including Francesca 
Medrano, Cynthia Ann Parker, Mo-Keen, Tomassa, Millie Dur- 
ean, and many others were consulted. They, in turn, reiterated 
the poignant stories describing how their progenitors were ab- 
ducted from their homes and whisked away to Indian camps on 
the periphery of civilization. 


The author describes with vivid detail the numerous hard- 
ships most of the captives were forced to endure on the return 
journey to the various Indian camps. Details of the wanton 
cruelty and abuse that awaited their arrival, and the menial and 
sometimes onerous tasks which were destined to make up their 
future daily routine are interestingly related for the student and 
lay reader alike. 


Mr. Corwin has a wide personal acquaintance within the 
Kiowa and Comanche tribes. The student of Indian history will 
find this anthology of captive life both interesting and informa- 
tive reading. ’ 

—R. Halliburton, Jr. 


Cameron State Agricultural College 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Texas Indian Papers, 1825-18438. Edited by Dorman H. Winfrey. 
(Austin, Texas State Library, 1959. Pp. 298. $5.25.) 


The Archives Division of the Texas State Library announces 
the publication of Texas Indian Papers, 1825-1843. The slenifi- 
cant documents of Texas history, not generally accessible to the 
public, pertain mainly to the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Republic but also include miscellaneous papers of other depart- 
ments dealing with Indian matters. 
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The present publication fills a need which has existed for a 
great many years. Historians and others doing work in almost 
all phases of Texas history have had frequent need to examine 
the Texas Indian Papers. As a result of long and repeated use 
over the years, the manuscripts have become worn and in many 
instances can no longer be made available to researchers for gen- 
eral use. This work, then, has been brought out in order to pre- 
serve the original manuscript copies of the Texas Indian Papers 
and at the same time make their valuable contents available. 


Two hundred and ninteeen documents, including the Indian 
treaties, appear in the Texas Indian Indian Papers, 1825-1843. 
The book contains 298 pages, with maps, illustrations, and index, 
and sells for $5.25. Since payment in advance is required by 
state law, please send your check, made out to the Texas State 
Library, and the book will be mailed to you immediately. 


Send all orders to: Archives Division 
Texas State Library 
Camp Hubbard 
Austin 3, Texas 
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EVA ZERLINE LEWERS 
1895-1956 


Eva Zerline Lewers, Superintendent of the Indian Boarding School 
at Eufaula, Oklahoma, for over twenty-one years, died November 20, 
1956. Miss Lewers, the daughter of Charles Alexander and Jeanette 
Greenwood Lewers, was born December 31, 1895 at Schofield, Missouri. 
She was survived by her mother, who has since expired, by two broth- 
ers, James Greenwood and Christopher Hamilton Lewers, and by two 
sisters, Mrs. Harold Bradshaw Howat and Mrs. William Carroll Langs- 
ton. Interment was in the family burying lot in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
with the Reverend Sherman Kirkpatrick, Minister of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Eufaula and the Reverend Frank Belvin of Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma, officiating. Miss Lewers was a descendant from a long 
line of colonial ancestry dating back in America to the First Families 
of Virginia. She was a charter member of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth Century, and life member of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Miss Lewers worked in the United States Department of the In- 
terior, Department of Indian Affairs, for more than thirty-six years. 
She served among the Sioux Tribes of South Dakota and as Superin- 
tendent at the Rosebud Reservation, at Carter Seminary in Ardmore, 
as well as at Eufaula. 


Among the educators with whom Miss Lewers was associated she 
was known for her brilliance, her high scholastic standards and at- 
tainments, as well as for her unusual devotion to duty. Elementary 
and high school work were completed at Crane, Missouri, where she 
graduated as valedictorian. Her Bachelor of Science degree was 
earned at Missouri State College at Warrensburg where she again 
graduated with honors. She received the Master of Science degree at 
Towa State College at Ames, Iowa. After teaching in high school at 
Lamoni, Iowa, where her agriculture classes received first honors in 
competition at Iowa State College, and after teaching at Graceland 
College, Lamoni, Iowa, she taught at Iowa State College. She later had 
graduate work at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and at Co- 
lumbia University in New York, completing all residential require- 
ments for her doctorate degree. Citations and Medals of Merit for 
outstanding professional work were awarded to her in 1956 and 1958 
by the United States Department of the Interior. Scholastic organiza- 
tions recognized her high attainments. She was a member of Lambda 
Delta Sigma, an honorary scholastic fraternity; Sigma Delta, honor- 
ary society of agriculture; Kappa Delta Pi, honorary fraternity of 
education; and Phi Gamma Mu, honorary fraternity of social sciences. 


. Not only for her educational and professional attainments was 
Miss Lewers admired by her associates but her civic work was recog- 
nized as attested by ten Presidential Citations for outstanding service 
to the American Red Cross. The Indians particularly appreciated her 
work in their behalf as was stated by Reverend Frank Belvin when 
he said: “Our Indians are the better for her having passed this way”. 


The First Christian Church of Eufaula has established the Eva 
Lewers Memorial Flower Fund—a perpetual fund. Annually, on the 
Sunday nearest Thanksgiving, jlowers are placed in the church in her 
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memory. This church has also dedicated its new Youth Center to her 
memory. This spacious and beautiful addition to the church is offi- 
cially called The Eva Lewers Youth Center and Fellowship Hall. The 
large bronze tablet, unveiled when the room was dedicated, bears the 
following inscription: 


This Youth Center and Fellowship Hall 
is dedicated in loving memory of 


MISS EVA LEWERS 


Superintendent of Eufaula Indian Boarding 
School for over twenty-one years, prominent 
educator, brilliant student, and an  utstand- 
ing friend of young people every'where, 
May 4, 1958 


York, Pennsylvania —By Aileen Langston 


LOU IRION CLARKE 
1865-1958 


Mrs. Lou Irion Clarke was born in Indianola, Iowa, in 1865, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Irion. She received her early 
education in the schools of Indianola where her father was engaged 
in the practice of law. Before her marriage she was employed in 
newspaper work in Iowa and Nebraska. She was married to Sidney 
Clarke, Jr., September 3, 1886, in Holt County Nebraska. She died in 
Shawnee, Oklahoma on September 15, 1958. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarke came to Oklahoma at the opening, in 1889, 
and settled at Anadarko for a time, but later came to Shawnee, where 
they established their home, and he went into business. In 1903, Mr. 
Clarke organized a feed and seed business. This was later a partner- 
ship with the late William Keller, which prospered as The Clarke- 
Keller seed store for many years. In 1936 Mr. Clarke sold his interest 
in the business and retired from business, but retained his interest in 
the community in which he had taken prominent parts, as councilman, 
and as a member of civic and fraternal organizations. He died at their 
home, March 19, 1951.* 


The debt that a community owes to its pioneer women is difficult 
to calculate. They came when the country was unsettled, all kinds and 
classes of people had flocked here to gather the benefits a new country 
might offer, their ideas being “to get” rather than “to give” or help 
in the development of a community. It was the stable earnest pioneers 
who actually organized and worked tirelessly to establish and keep 
social standards and bring order out of chaos. Most of this work fell 
to the lot of pioneer women. Such a woman, such a worker was Lou 
Clarke! 


Mrs. Clarke brought courage, and strength of character to this 
work, and an abiding interest in the upbuilding of the community 
through religious and social progress. Her idea of charity! extended 
to human behavior, as well as providing for the body needs, and 
comforts of unfortunate people, and many young people came under 
her guiding influence and became upright citizens—who might have 
taken a different route. Seeing the need of organized charity she 
helped organize the Shawnee Provident Association, which was a fore- 
runner of the Red Cross in its humanitarian work, and the present 
Community Chest. 
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Mrs. Clarke was a former member of the Shawnee Park board, 
which worked to beautify the city, and was instrumental in preserv- 
ing historically interesting places and objects. One notable example 
of her work being the preservation of the picturesque old log cabin, 
the first home of a white woman in the city, which now stands in the 
woodland park. 


Mrs. Clarke’s church affiliation was with the First Presbyterian 
Church, but her religious interest extended without prejudice to all 
the organized Christian work. She was a consistent member of ‘The 
Ladies of the Round Table” one of the oldest study clubs in the city. 
She was a member of the Shawnee Country Club, and attended the 
family night parties there regularly until her last illness. She was 
also an ardent sports enthusiast, and seldom missed a baseball game. 


The Clarke’s only son, Ross Clarke died in 1951. Their only daugh- 
ter is Mrs. Tom Douglas. Other survivors include two grandsons, 
Sidney Ross Clarke, Jr., Shawnee; H. T. Douglas, III, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Shawnee, Oklahoma —Florence Drake 


; : 
f Mr. Sidney Clarke, Jr., was the son of Hon. Sidney Clarke, former 
ongressman from Kansas, active in the movement to open the Oklahoma 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING 
JANUARY 28, 1960 


With President George H. Shirk presiding, the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society met in regular quarterly meeting, 
in the Historical Society Building, at 10:00 a.m. on Thursday, 
January 28, 1960. 


The roll was called by the Administrative Secretary, Elmer L. 
Fraker, with the following present: Mrs. George L. Bowman, Judge 
Orel Busby, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, Joe W. Curtis, 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Emma Hstill Harbour, Judge R. A. Hefner, Judge 
N. B. Johnson, Dr. James D. Morrison, Fisher Muldrow, Milt Phillips, 
Miss Genevieve Seger, and George H. Shirk, Absent: Henry M. 
Bass, Kelly Brown, Hxall English, T. J. Harrison, Dr. L. Wayne 
Johnson, Mrs. Anna Korn, R. G. Miller, R. M. Mountcastle, and Judge 
Baxter Taylor. 


It was moved by Mr. Milt Phillips and seconded by Judge Hefner 
that the absentee members be excused. The motion was put and 
earried. It was also moved by Mr. Phillips, with a second by Miss 
Seger, that the minutes of the previous quarterly meeting be approved. 
The motion carried. 


It was announced by the Administrative Secretary that two new 
life members and seventy-three new annual members had been gained 
by the Society during he past three months. He further stated there 
had been a considerable number of gifts and donations to the Society. 
Mr. Curtis moved that the new members be approved and that the gifts 
be accepted. This motion was seconded by Dr. Harbour and adopted 
by the Board. 


Attention was called by Mr. Fraker to exhibits on display in the 
Board of Directors room. These consisted of pioneer materials that 
had been given by Mr. W. H. Williams of Tonkawa, including a large 
copper coffee pot said to have been used on the Chisholm Trail; a 
collection of Cheyenne Indian clothing, given by Millar W. and 
Joseph O. Hickox of Mt. Wilson, California; and a collection of 
original Acee Blue Eagle pictures, given by Mr. Leslie McRill of 
Oklahoma City. 


The Treasurer’s report was made by Mrs. George L. Bowman who 
listed total receipts for October at $674.55, with disbursements of 
$364.60; and total cash on hand $1,547.20. For November, total 
receipts were $1,777.29 and disbursements $310.23, showing cash on 
hand at the end of the period $3,014.26. The December receipts were 
listed as $691.75, disbursements $259.23, and cash on hand $3,446.78. 
President Shirk observed that the finances of the Society were being 
handled in a most businesslike way and that Mrs. McIntyre, Chief 
Clerk, was doing an excellent job of keeping the financial records. He 
further observed that the bookkeeping for the Society had become more 
involved and complicated with the establishment of the Central 
Purchasing Agency and the procedures pertaining thereto. 
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It was moved by Dr. Harbour and seconded by Judge Clift that 
easement recorded in Book 160, Page 680, covering real estate in 
McCurtain County, Oklahoma, described. 


Sw of the NB% of the SW% of Section 3, Township 

2 South, Range 25 Hast 
and easement recorded in Book 276, Page 3878, covering real estate 
in Choctaw County, Oklahoma, described 


The N% of the SW of the NH%4 and the NW% of the 
NE of Section 23, Township 6 South, Range 20 Hast 
of the Indian Base and Meridian 
and Special Use Permit No. 2710 from the United States of America, 


dated January 20, 1960, covering real estate in LeFlore County, Okla- 
homa, described 


N% of Section 25, Township 4N, Range 22E 
be aecepted. The motion was adopted unanimously. 


That through the efforts of the Navy League there has been 
tendered to the Oklahoma Historical Society the anchor from the 
USS Oklahoma, was reported by President Shirk. He said the 
League would bring the anchor from New Orleans to Oklahoma City 
and place it on permanent display in Civic Center. The League wishes 
the technical title to be vested in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
but all installation costs to be borne by the League. A motion to 
accept the offer of the anchor, under the aforementioned provisions, 


was made by Dr. Harbour, seconded by Judge Clift, and adopted by 
the Board. 


Dr. James B. Shaeffer of the Archaeological Department of the 
University of Oklahoma was presented by President Shirk for the 
purpose of explaining a proposal he was making to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Dr. Shaeffer furnished a written summary of his 
proposal and explained the objectives. Briefly, the proposal was that 
the Oklahoma Historical Society assist in financing archaeological 
excavations at either Devil’s Canyon, Battle of the Washita location, 
or Fort Washita. Dr. Shaeffer expressed the viewpoint that the Fort 
Washita site was the one most likely to produce worthwhile results. 
He stated that any materials that might be secured through the 
joint sponsorship of the Oklahoma Historical Society and the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, would be divided equally between the two. 


Dr. Harbour observed that past experiences had shown consider- 
able difficulty usually arose when time came for the division of 
artifacts between two institutions. She suggested that any agree- 
ment that might be worked out between the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and the University of Oklahoma be written in definite form 
so that no misunderstanding might arise during the excavations, or at 
time of dividing the recovered artifacts. 


Mr. Phillips moved that the Board express appreciation to Dr. 
Shaeffer for his presentation, and the Board express its keen interest 
in participating in the proposed project, and that it further be recom- 
mended to the Historie Sites Committee that serious consideration be 
given to Dr. Shaeffer’s proposal. Dr. Harbour seconded the motion 
which was carried when put. Dr. Shaeffer expressed appreciation 
to the Board for the courtesy that had been extended to him and to its 
consideration of the project he had proposed. 


After some discussion concerning the time of the annual meeting, 
it was moved by Miss Seger and seconded by Mr. Phillips that said 
annual meeting be held at 9:30 a.m. on April 28, 1960, in the 
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auditorium of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. The motion 
Was unanimously adopted. 


President Shirk said that pursuant to previous action by the 
Board, he was ready to announce the appointment of a committee of 
five to prepare a list of rules and regulations concerning the acceptance 
of portraits by the Oklahoma Historical Society. Those named by the 
President were Judge Hefner, Chairman; Dr. Harbour; Judge Busby; 
Miss Seger; and the President. 


At this point President Shirk said the portrait committee had 
submitted the name of Admiral Mare A. Mitscher whose portrait might 
be placed in the gallery. Miss Seger made and Judge Clift seconded a 
motion that the family of the late Mare A. Mitscher be invited to 
place his portrait in the gallery of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Due to the absence of Mr. R. G. Miller who was ill, the report 
of the Tour Committee was made by President Shirk. He said that 
Mr. Miller’s committee had completed much work on the tour which had 
been set for June 2, 3, and 4. The committee had decided that the 
tour would be so arranged, that both nights would be spent in 
Guymon. The first day was to be spent on the way to Guymon, the 
second day in the area of Cimarron and Texas Counties, and the third 
day on the return route to Oklahoma City. Mr. Phillips moved that 
the committee’s report be approved. This was seconded by Miss 
Seger and adopted unanimously by the Board. President Shirk re- 
quested that the motion include the provision that the previous 
arrangements concerning expenses of staff members while on the tour 
be continued. This was agreed to by the Board. 


In making the report of the Microfilm Committee, Chairman 
Phillips related the good fortune in securing materials from the Gil- 
crease Museum in Tulsa that would enable the Oklahoma Historical 
Society to have on microfilm the first volumes of the Cherokee 
Advocate which began publication in 1844. He said that Mr. Morton 
Harrison of Tulsa had assisted him in securing the materials for 
microfilming. 


From a financial standpoint, Mr. Phillips said that the micro- 
film department was in good shape. He expressed the hope that in the 
not too distant future sufficient money could be had to build a 
microfilm vault on the premises of the Society. Such vault would 
be for the use of housing and filing negative films, which are now kept 
at Dallas, Texas. Judge Hefner moved that appreciation be ex- 
pressed by the Board to Mr. Phillips and the members of the Micro- 
film Committee for the splendid work they have accomplished in this 
phase of the Society’s business. The motion was seconded by Miss 
Seger and unanimously adopted. 


The filling of vacancies existing on the Board of Directors 
was brought up for consideration by President Shirk. He remarked 
that two wonderful and distinguished men, Judge Redmond S§. Cole 
and Judge Edgar S. Vaught, both members of the Board of Directors, 
had passed from this life within recent months. He further said 
that the time had come for filling the vacancies that had thus been 
created. It was pointed out by the President that the Executive Com- 
mittee had directed the official ballot be published in The Chronicles 
for filling the expiring terms of the five Board members. He pointed 
out that inasmuch as Judge Vaught’s term would have expired in 
January of 1960, some one should be nominated for inclusion on the 
ballot in his stead, to appear along with the names of the other four 
members whose terms were expiring. The proper procedure, he said, 
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for filling Judge Cole’s place on the Board would be for the Board 
to name some one for the unexpired term in accordance with Section 
8, Article IV of the Constitution. 


President Shirk then submitted the names of persons who had 
been suggested to him for membership on the Board, pointing out 
that no nominations had been made as provided by Section 3 of 
Article IV of the Constitution and the notice that appeared in the 
autumn issue of The Chronicles. The names presented for considera- 
tion were: Hiram Impson, McAlester; John Doolin, Alva; Mrs. 
Clarence Robison, Shawnee; Joe McBride, Oklahoma City; Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Tulsa; former Governor William J. Holloway, Oklahoma 
City; and Mrs. John Frizzell, Oklahoma City. 


Mr. Muldrow moved that the Board vote on these names, with the 
one receiving the highest number of votes being placed on the ballot 
for Judge Vaught’s place and the one with the next highest number 
of votes to be selected by the Board to replace Judge Cole, providing 
that each receive a majority. This motion was seconded by Mr. Curtis 
and adopted. Mrs. Bowman and Miss Seger were appointed as tellers 
by President Shirk. A tally of the votes indicated that Mr. Jones 
had been chosen for a place on the ballot. It was pointed out that this 
was tantamount to election along with the four members of the Board 
whose terms expired in 1960, because there were no nominations from 
the membership. Upon a final vote it was shown that Mr. McBride 
had been elected to fill the vacancy expiring January, 1964. 


Judge Busby brought up the topic of encouraging school children 
to visit the exhibits of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He said that 
many schools did not like to take the responsibility of bringing children 
in buses, because of highway hazards. Mr. Fraker said that thousands 
of school children visited the Historical Society each spring, but one 
of the difficulties encountered by such groups was finding a place to 
park school buses. He suggested that an article in the Oklahoma 
Teacher telling the hours when the Historical Society Building is open 
and offering guided tours to any school groups that might so request, 
be prepared. It was moved by Judge Johnson and seconded by Dr. 
Harbour that the Administrative Secretary proceed with the pre- 
paration of such article. The motion was adopted. 


The distinguished service award made by the Oklahoma State 
Writers organization which had been presented to The Chronictes of 
Oklahoma was passed around for all Board members to see. Mr. 
Curtis moved that Miss Wright be commended for her editorship that 
had contributed so greatly to the winning of this award. The motion 
was seconded by Mrs. Bowman and unanimously adopted. 


The report of the special committee to secure information regarding 
the methods used by historical societies in investing their surplus 
funds, was made by Mr. Fisher Muldrow, Chairman cf the committee 
He reported that questionnaires had been submitted to thirty-one state 
historical societies and that twenty-six had replied. From these replies 
it had been learned that life memberships ran from $50.00 to $1,000.00, 
with South Dakota offering a $20.00 life membership. One state had 
three classes: $150.00 life, $500.00 patron, and $1,000.00 for benefactor. 
Mr. Muldrow stated that most historical societies invested in mutual 
funds and government bonds. He said he was turning the information 
he had gathered to Mr. Fraker so that it might be placed in proper 
form for a report and that when this had been done his committee 
would make specific recommendations. 


President Shirk stated that the work on the stage coach was pro- 
gressing quite well. He said that approximately $1,000.00 had been 
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spent on the work, but some exterior work is yet to be done. He 
pointed out that where any pieces had replaced old ones in the coach, 
such new ones had been exact replicas of the pieces displaced. He 
said the stage coach commitee plans to move it to a place in the First 
National Bank Building lobby where it will remain for a time. He said 
that it was his belief that the coach when completed will be worth 
$35,000.00, there being only four others like it in the world. 


Attention was called by President Shirk to the fact that Dr. 
Chapman is preparing a brochure of Civil War folk songs and ballads 
the details of publication having been assumed by an organization in 
Stillwater. He said that Dr. Chapman would like the copyright to 
be in the name of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Dr. Chapman 
briefly described the brochure and said that he would be most happy 
to have it copyrighted by the Society. Miss Seger moved, and Dr. 
Harbour seconded a motion that the offer of Dr. Chapman be accepted. 
The motion was adopted. 


Announcement was made by President Shirk that he was appoint- 
ing Mr. Fisher Muldrow to fill the vaecaney on the Executive Com- 
mittee caused by the death of Judge Vaught. 


Judge Clift brought up the matter of securing a parking lot back 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. Judge Busby voiced 
the opinion that a parking lot was badly needed for those visiting the 
Historical Society and for the staff. Judge Clift moved that the 
President appoint a committee of five members, none «f whom is to be 
a member of the Board of Directors, for the purpose of approaching 
the proper authorities relative to making a parking lot east of the 
Historical Society Building. The motion was seconded by Mr. Muldrow 
and carried. 


Judge N. B. Johnson invited all members of the Board to attend 
a meeting to be held in the Blue Room of the Capitol at 10:30 a.m. on 
Saturday, January 30, where ways and means were to be discussed 
relative to the unrealistic way American Indians have been portrayed 
by television. He said that the heads of eleven different tribes would 
be present at the meeting. 


Miss Seger presented to the Society two merchandise tokens that 
had been issued by her father at the old Seger General Merchandise 
Store in Colony, Oklahoma. President Shirk thanked Miss Seger for 
the gift. 

Mr. Muldrow called the Board’s attention to the death of Mrs. 
Mary Wright Wallace, aunt of Miss Muriel Wright and daughter of 
Chief Allen Wright. Judge Busby moved that Mr. Fraker draw a 
resolution of condolences from the Board of Directors to Miss Wright. 
The motion was seconded by Miss Seger and adopted. 

Mrs. Bowman announced that she and Miss Wright had been in 
touch with the family of the late Mary Agnes Thompson, well known 
Oklahoma author, regarding the original manuscripts of her writings. 
She said that she expected the manuscripts to be presented to the 
Society within the near future. 

It being determined there was no further business to come before 
the meeting, Judge Johnson moved and Miss Seger seconded a motion 
for adjournment. The motion was put and carried at 12:00 noon. 

George H. Shirk 
President 


Elmer I. Fraker 
Administrative Secretary 
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RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas, Mrs. Mary Wright Wallace departed this life on January 
26, 1960, and 

Whereas, Mrs. Wallace had lived a long and fruitful life of ninety- 
seven years in Oklahoma, having been born at Boggy Depot April 
5, 1863, and 

Whereas, she was the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Allen Wright, 
prominent members of the Choctaw Nation, and 

Whereas, she, along with other members of this eminent eastern 
Oklahoma family, had contributed much to the cultural and religious 
backgrounds of her native state, now 

Therefore, be it resolved that we the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, convened in regular 
quarterly session on this 28th day of January, 1960, do hereby extend 
to our co-worker, Miss Muriel Wright, niece of Mrs. Mary Wright 
Wallace, and to the other members of the Wright family, our most 
sincere expression of sympathy and condolences. 

George H. Shirk, President 

Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 
(Seal) 
Gifts presented during Quarter ending January 27, 1960: 


LIBRARY: 


10 rolls microfilm: 1820 census of Ohio 
Donor: William Rives Chapter, Colonial Dames of the 17th 
Century, Oklahoma City. 
10 rolls microfilm: 1800 census of Pennsylvania 
Donor: Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, Oklahoma City. 
Photostatic copy of a letter from Julien C. Monnet to Judge W. R. 
Wallace 
Donor: Judge W. R. Wallace, Oklahoma City. 
Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers, 1959 
Donor: Society of Indiana Pioneers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
14 copies of The National Geographic Magazine 
National Trust Report, 1958-1959 
Humor of the Old Deep South 
The Countryman Book 
Hawkers and Walkers in Early America by Richardson Wright 
Hyes on Russia by Margaret Bourke-White 
“The Management of Small History Museums” by Carl E. Guthe 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City. 
Genealogical and Ancestral Notes, Series II by William H. Edwards 
Donor: Colonel William H. Edwards, Meriden, Connecticut 
Kentucky Pension Roll of 1835 
The Kentucky Genealogist, 1959 
Donor: Mrs. David E. Phillips, Chandler, Oklahoma. 
History of Dodd City, Texas, by Millard Doan Brent 
Donor: Mrs. John N. Booth, Oklahoma City. 
Sheet Music: “Oklahoma, That’s For Me” and “The Byerlasting Hills 
of Oklahoma” 
Picture of Gerald M. Van Dyke 
Donor: Mrs. Cecile De Wees, Oklahoma City. 
Plat map of Amber, Oklahoma 
Indian Territory button, 1896 
First grade Teacher’s Certificate, 1916 
Picture: ‘‘Fred’s Chop House, Chickasha, 1913” 
Donor: Miss Beatrice Oliver, Boonton, New Jersey. 
The Jews in Minnesota by Gunther Plaut 
Donor: American Jewish Historical Society, New York City 
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Speech delivered by H. Ernest Crow at the dedication of the marker 
to Stella Friends Academy, October 25, 1959 
Donor: H. Ernest Crow, Wichita, Kansas. 
Who's Who in the South and Southwest, 1959 
Donor: Dr. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Millspaugh-Milspaw Family by Francis ©. Millspaugh 
Donor: Francis C. Millspaugh, Swampscott, Massachusetts 
“A Vindication of of Macbeth” by Somerlied MacMillan 
“The Clan MacMillan Magazine of North America” 
Donor: Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Library 
“The American Sketches of Franz Holzhuber”’ 
Donor: University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kansas 
Group of legal forms from Tillman County, Oklahoma 
Donor: Carl M. Lightner, Grandfield, Oklahoma 
“Prospectus of the Bolivian Colony” prepared by William H. Murray 
Donor: Mrs. Mary McDonald Axelson, Miami, Florida 
“Bulletin of the Central Texas Genealogical Society’, Vol. I, II 
Donor: Mrs. Dayton Royse, Oklahoma City 
The Oil Business as I saw It by W. L. Connelly 
Who’s Who in Government, Volume I 
Constitution and Enabling Act of Oklahoma 
The Namic Philosophy by John Embry 
Presidential Elections by Cortez A. M. Ewing 
Oklahoma and the Mid-Continent Oil Field 
Charles Bismarck Ames, In Memoriam 
The Montgomery County Story, 1776-1957 by Charles W. Crush 
Log of the 45th by Walter M. Harrison 
Leonard Shoun and His Wife Barbar Slemp of Johnson County, 
Tennessee 
Economic Survey of Oklahoma, 1929 
Men of Affairs and Representative Institutions of Oklahoma 
James Joseph McGraw, A Memorial 
Who’s Who in Oklahoma City, 1931 
Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of Dick T. Morgan 
Field, Forest and Stream in Oklahoma, 1912 
History of the 90th Diwision by Major George Wythe 
“The Butterfield Overland Mail in Arkansas” by Lemke and Worley 
“A Proclamation for Settling the Plantation of Virginia, 1625” 
“A Partial History of the Atkins Family” by Edgar S. Vaught 
“A Partial History of the Vaught Family” by Edgar S. Vaught 
“Address of the Honorable Edgar Sullins Vaught delivered at the 
Commencement Exercises of Oklahoma City University, May 29, 
1929”’ 
“Amending the Constitution by Judicial Decree” by Edgar S. Vaught 
“Achievement Day, 1951, University of Oklahoma” 
“TLiterary Address Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Emory 
and Henry College, June 9, 1936” by Edgar S. Vaught 
“Address Delivered Before the Graduating Class of Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City, Tennessee, May 11, 1934” by Edgar S. 
Vaught 
“Unveiling the Portrait of Judge Hdgar S. Vaught, May 31, 1949” 
“Address by Edgar S. Vaught Delivered at the California Club, Los 
Angeles, California, February 12, 1937” é 
“An Address by Edgar S. Vaught Delivered at the Redlands, California 
Lincoln Anniversary Exercises, February 14, 1937” 
, Donor: Estate of Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City 
“Missionary District of Oklahoma, 1930” : ; 
“Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians” 1914 
4 issues of The American Indian Magazine 
“Report of the U.S. Indian Inspector for Indian Territory, 1907” 
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“The Dawes Commission and the Five Civilized Tribes of Indian 

Territory” 
Group of 46 Almfnacs from 1873 to 1950 
The Natural Government of Mankind by Hunter L. Johnson 
Republican Text-Book for the Congressional Campaign, 1910 
Petroleum Facts and Figures, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 
Hostetter’s Almanac 1890-1910 
5 Democratic Campaign Books, 1924 
League to Enforce Peace 
Group of League of Nations Pamphlets 

Donor: Mrs. Redmond §8. Cole, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


MUSEUM: 


Pictures : 
Judge John Clapp 
Judge Frederick H. Smith (five pictures) 
Lee M. Boyer 
Judge Clapp, Frederick Smith and others 
Power Plant at Okmulgee in 1905 
Donor: Mrs. Julia Boyer Reinstein, Cheektowaga, New York 
C. C. Brady 
David Henry Cox 
Hudson Bay Fort 
Frontiers Man 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn T. Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Baseball Team, Garfield School 1909-10 
Faculty at Garfield School 
Mrs. Belle Hedlund 
Mrs. Belle Hedlund and Group 
Anton Classen (three photographs) 
Chris Madsen 
Men’s Non-denominational Bible Class 
Panorama Picture, Banquet at National Republican Convention, 1924 
Donor: Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City 
Photograph of Arapaho Bank Note 
Donor: Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Framed picture of the Callixylon Tree at East Central State College, 
Ada 
Donor: Judge Orel Busby, Ada, Oklahoma 
Exhibits: 
Kiowa Moceasins 
Donor: Dr. H. KE. Thompson, McPherson, Kansas 
Shoulder and Trouser Straps, worn by J. R. Thomas in Spanish 
American War 
Donor: Mrs. Carolyn T. Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Ribbons and Badges, Oklahoma State Fair, 1910 
Garfield School Pennant 
Silver Loving Cup won by Garfield School in 1910 
United States Flag used in Judge Vaught’s Court Room during 
Urschel’s Trial 
Donor: Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City 
Cookie Jar, with Dewey’s Flagship “Olympia” and date May 1, 1898 
Donor: Mrs. Alice Riley, Oklahoma City. 
Bust of Senator Robert L. Owen 
Donor: Fred H. Jorgensen, Administrator of Dorothea Owen 
Estate, New York City 
Oklahoma License Tag, 1959 
Donor: George H., Shirk, Oklahoma City 
WAC Uniform, coat, shirt, hat, tie, purse, merit badge 
Donor: Mrs. R. L. Merritt, Norman, Oklahoma 
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Navy Uniform Spanish American War, trousers, shirt, hat 
Donor: Mrs. Bernard P. Harlow, Oklahoma City 


CONFEDRATE MEMORIAL ROOM 


Small framed picture, copy cf “General Order No. 11” 
Roster of “Surgeon John Cravens Camp United Confederate Veterans 
No. 912, Gallatin, Missouri, 1906” 
Engraved invitation to Independence Mann, June 4, 1914 
Program of UDC Convention of 1931, Jacksonville, Florida 
Program of UDC Convention of 1935, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Booklet, excerpts from “Christ in the Camp” by Chaplain J.W. Jones 
Booklet, Farewell Address to the Senate of the United States by 
Jefferson Davis 
Newspaper clipping and picture from Richmond Times, June 21, 1932 
Donor: Mrs. T. F. Gorman, Oklahoma City 
Confederate States Almanac of 1862 
Donor: Dr. Elizabeth Chamberlain, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Framed photograph “The Real Daughters of Jefferson Davis Chapter 
LOG BYOr 
Donor: Jefferson Davis Chapter UDC 
Book “Story of Shiloh’ by Delong Rice 
Donor: Miss Ella White, Oklahoma City 


UNION MEMORIAL ROOM 


Framed copy of New York Herald, dated April 15, 1865 
Pictures of Lincoln’s assassination from various volumes of New York 
Herald 
Donor: Mrs. Louis C. Binda, Oklahoma City 


INDIAN ARCHIVES 


Carbon copy of letter written in June, 1908, by W. A. Ledbetter to 
Hon. Charles A. Culbertson, Senate Annex, Washington, D. C. 
Donor: Eugene P. Ledbetter, Oklahoma City 
Affidavit of Indian Depredation Claim for forty-eight horses stolen 
by Comanche Indians in Chickasaw Nation in 1864 
Donor: Col. Bob Sammons, Ada, Oklahoma 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE QUARTER OCTOBER 29,1959 
TO JANUARY 28, 1960: 
NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 


Jackson, Joe C. 
Dietrich, Mrs. Ira J. 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Edmond, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Emory, Mrs. James H. 
Shelton, Barbara 
Southern, Mrs. L. O. 
Buzbee, The Reverend Glenwood 
Henderson, Mrs. Dora 
Cannon, Mrs. H. D. 
Roark, Mrs. Jack T. 
Brown, Q. L. 

Banks, Ronald J. 
Mason, G. A. 

Jordan, Bert O. 
Stratton, George C. 
Payne, Gladys 
Pettigrew, Lynn 


Ada, Oklahoma 

Altus, Oklahoma 

Alva, Oklahoma 

Anadarko, Oklahoma 
” 


” 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

” ” 
Bristow, Oklahoma 
Broken Arrow, Oklahoma 
Caddo, Oklahoma 
Cleveland, Oklahoma 
Cookson, Oklahoma 


Dunean, Oklahoma 
9) ” 
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Frazier, R. W. 

Tabor, Pauline Edwards 
Anderson, P. K. 
Hanes, Bailey C. 
Swanson, James D. 
Stanton, Mrs. Clyde 
Allison, Lonny L. 
James, Bill Y. 

Ryan, Mrs. Grady 
Shaeffer, James B. 
Biby, Hazel L. 

Bishop, Leora 

Booth, Mrs. John N. 
BE. & H. Production Co. 
Harrah, Cal 
Haugherty, Hugh 
Markwell, Mrs. Mardell 
Miller, Paul J. 

Mills, Austin HE. 
Mitchell, Dwight, Jr. 
Nelson, Donald Charles 
Purcell, George Roy 
Ridings, Dr. G. R. 
Robertson, Mrs. P. B. 
Weaver, J. BH. 
McDonald, J. G. 
Quillian, H. A. 
Lester, Anna S. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Edith 
McGilberry, C. W. 

Orr, Billy, Jr. 

Allen, Wm. Harry 

Cole, Mrs. Redmond S. 
Curtis, Belle R. 
Davis, James B. 
Dowell, Mrs. V. B. 
Lane, Joseph Howard 
Mayor, Paul H. 


Meagher, Mrs. Thomas F, 


Monnet, Burford D. 
Sweet, H. L. 
Westbrook, Roy R. 
McCoy, Jimmie 
Epple, Jess C. 
Morrison, Donald J. 
Clark, Nora T. 
Qualls, L. M. 
Froug, William 
Harrison, Clarence O. 


Lippert, Mrs. Bertha Clark 


Walker, D. Marshall, Jr. 
Clark, LeRoy 

Johnson, Rodney 
Mettler, Grover S. 
Oliver, Miss Beatrice 
Dunaway, Mary Jo 
Elliott, Leo A. 

Storm, Willis 


Hackbuseh, Franklin M., Sr. 


Durant, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Gotebo, Oklahoma 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Haskell, Oklahoma 
Marlow, Oklahoma 
Medford, Oklahoma 
Miami, Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
” ” 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
” 3) , 


Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Spiro, Oklahoma 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

” ”? 


Vian, Oklahoma © 
Warner, Oklahoma 
Waurika, Oklahoma 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
” ” ” 


” ” ” 


Pasadena, California 
Sherman Oaks, California 
Temple City, California 
West Orange, New Jersey 
Staten Island, New York 
Rorger, Texas 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Son Antonio, Texag 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


required fee. $c. a 


(Signed) 


EZ OPAGGreSS eae ane kee ee Ur Lee 


Vhe historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degrees, if any: ue Bee Meno. PS 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 200 
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Order Form 
for 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
Publications 


MARK OF HERITAGE: 


A beautifully illustrated brochure in colors, locating all 
131 markers erected by the Oklahoma Historical Society and 
giving historical data concerning each. It is a history of 
Oklahoma told by the markers and handsome illustrated map. 


Price $1.00. Add 15c¢ for postage with each order. 
} Se ess eae enclosed=for 2240 2.-8s. copies. 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


This booklet tells the story of Oklahoma as revealed by 
the museums in the Oklahoma Historical Society Building. 
Each splendid picture is accompanied by a brief article of 
explanation. Authentic data on the Historical Society’s Museum 
Collections. 


Price 75ce. Add 15¢ for postage with each order. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Historical Building 
Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma 


REAP RT Cy ca ti a ae ne ls Pr a on ss 


BAT TO CEO TES OXON Osee erence CEE ee Se ck sons oceans sceauct sacsecbagtnaasnomoeens 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, aud winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the OkJahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those eneeeed in research in 
Okiahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 
upon the payment of $50.00. Regular subscription to The 
Chronicles is $4.00 annually; single copies of the magazine 
(1937 to current number), $1.00 each plus postage. All dues 
and correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Administrative Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


